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Plant Plenty of Grazing Crops for the Hogs 


HE once humble hog is not so humble, since he has reached a | rape in the northern half of the Cotton Belt, the problem now being to 

a price of 14% cents a pound on foot, and the world-wide short- | supply a succession of crops from early summer until next winter, 

age in food and feedstuffs makes it appear likely that high prices First of all, no farmer is equipped for hog-raising unless he hasa 
will continue to prevail for some time. permanent pasture for the hogs, this opening into a number of en- 














PIGS GRAZING ON RAPE 





Whether Southern farmers will profit or lose by these prices depends | closed plots that are to be planted to crops he w = provide a grazing 
upon whether they have meat to sell or to buy. In the former case, | succession. This permanent pasture should always include Bermuda 
they will, through the use of hogs, utilize what otherwise might large- | grass, supplemented generally by lespedeza and bur and white clover. 
ly be wasted, converting a potential loss The plots opening out from the perman- 
into an actual profit. In the latter case DON’T FAIL TO READ— Page | ent pasture should be amply large to 
—if they have meat to buy instead of to rovide plenty of grazing, and suffici- 

y have meat to buy instead of to | How toe Grow Fe ee eee ee. ee i y 5 6 
sell—they will not only have overlooked Sel ent in number to allow for at least four 
ee ee shaggy election of Materials for Home-mixing Fer- {i : ; 
a chance at a sure profit, but will like- tilicars 6| 2 five crops at the same time. 
wise have incurred a heavy expense Vv a ae One of these plots should be in altalfa, 
for meats that should have been pro- arieties of Velvet Beans . . . . . - the land having previously been made 


duced right at home. Natural Factors Determining the Degree of rich, limed and inoculated; another in 
But in order to produce pork at a Boll Weevil Damage . ...... . early cowpeas; another in soy beans, and 
profit, ample feed must be provided. | Making Money With Hogs .... still others in velvet beans and corn, 


And of course the cheaper this feed can yeanuts, sweet potatoes, and possibly 
I CoGperative Bull Associations . . . . 4 Ts I +p ee 
be grown and -harvested, the greater chufas and sorghum. By a little careful 


will be the net profit from our hogs. i Gpocing of Cotton Best Under Weevil planning, these crops may be ready one 

This calls for crops that are easily grown onditions ise es ee Oe OK after another all summer and _ fall and 

and that may, largely at least, be har Getting a Stand of Cotton . .... . even well into winter. 

vested by the hogs themselves. Eight Things to Do This Week and Next . There’s money in hogs, if we go about 
\mong these, the winter and early raising them in the right way, and the 
7 : .- | A Success Talk for Farm Boys .... . i: ws oe Doe 

spring crops like rape, rye, oats and crim- is ae right way very largely consists in plenty 

son and bur clover should have a very The Blossoming of Life in Rural Denmark of cheap feed. 


prominent place, but it is of course too | Eight Questions About Your School .. . Let's get busy now and see that this is 
late now to plant these, excepting possibly : provided. 
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HERE are automobile dealers selling Chandler Cars 

in a thousand cities and towns. Naturally, however, 

there are a great many towns in which there is no 
Chandler dealer. It is possible that the town where you 
do your trading, your home town, has no Chandler dealer. 
Still, if you choose your six from the two or three makes 
which may be represented there, the chances are you do 
yourself a serious injustice. Make your choice from a 
broader field. 

The resident of acity when he buys his car chooses 
from among many. He compares many. He knows and 
talks with the owners of many. Why shouldn’t you 
choose from many? 


If you want a high-grade six-cylinder car why should 
you accept the six which happens to come with the line of 
some low-priced “‘four” which finds ready sale all through 
the country just because it is cheap? You shouldn’t. The 
buyer in the city choosing a high-grade six does not choose 
a six that comes with the line of cheap cars. He chooses 
a six from among the leading sixes. 


And we want to emphasize this fact—which to 
you is absolutely vital in your consideration of the 
choice of a car—that in large communities where 
buyers have the choiceof absolutely allautomobiles 
manufactured in this country—not the choice of 
two or three lines, but the choice of all lines—the 
Chandler Car is a leader. 


In all the big cities, where men have the choice of all 
cars, the Chandler is a leader. 
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And in hundreds of farming communities, in farming 
communities wherever introduced, the Chandler has 
sprung into immediate popularity. It has attained its pop- 
ularity in country communities the same as in city com- 
munities for the same reasons of finer value for fair price. 

Why deny yourself the opportunity of this greater value 


in a six, even though there may not be a Chandler in the 
nearest village? 


The six that may be leading in sales there, be- 
cause of the mere fact of local representation, pos- 
sibly commands no recognition whatever in mar- 
kets where men have the choice of all makes. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


CHANDLER SIX 
$1395 


Aad there is a Chandler dealer somewhere near you, so 
near to you at any rate that he would be glad to arrange 
for any kind of a demonstration you might desire. And 
near enough to you so that such incidental matters of 
service as you might require could be readily provided you. 

The thing we ask you to do is to give yourself the ad- 
vantage of knowing something about this great car which 
in four years has gone to an absolutely commanding posi- 
tion in the trade, and which this year twenty-five thousand 
buyers will pick as the six to be preferred above all sixes. 
We want you to know this car, and you owe it to your- 
self to know this car. 


You should know all about the Chandler because the 
Chandler offers intrinsic value greater than other sixes for 
which you are asked to pay much more, and immeasurably 
greater value than other sixes for which you are asked to 
pay only a little less. Greater value in materials, design, 
equipment, and above all else, in the dependable and 
enduring service of its marvelous motor. 

You may say it is easy to make such a claim for the 
Chandler. Itis. And ITIS EASY TO PROVE SUCH A 
CLAIM FOR THE CHANDLER. 

What other make of car, at anything like the Chandler 
price, offers you a motor which has been developed, re- 
fined and perfected throughout four years of conscientious 
manufacture and not subjected to radical changes or ex- 
perimental devices? None. 

What other make of car, at anything like the Chandler 
price, offers you such a proven mechanism as the whole 
Chandler chassis? None. 

What other make of car, at anything like the Chandler 
price, offers you all those features characteristic of the 
highest priced, highest grade cars,—Bosch high tension 
magneto; solid cast aluminum crank case, extending from 
frame to frame; big silent chains instead of noisy gears for 
driving the motor shafts; full floating and silent spiral bevel 
gear rear axle and light running annular ball bearings in 
transmission, differential and rear wheels? None. 

What other make of car, at anything like the Chandler 
price, offers you more beautiful and comfortable bodies 
than the Chandler? None. 

Chandler policy has always kept the Chandler price 
low. Relatively it is lower today, when so many prices 
have been inflated, than ever before. 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 


F. O. B. Cleveland 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Dept. UU, Cleveland, O. 
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Selling Pure-bred Swine 


i i E following are paragraphs from 
an address by F. B. Caldwell be- 
fore the Kansas Swine Breeders’ As- 
sociation: 

“T believe the honest breeder tells 
the truth when he answers mail in- 
quiries, but he often gets so circum- 
scribed by the mists of egotism when 
he looks at the hogs he is describing 
that he fails to record the faults and 
defects and then is mad if the cus- 
tomer is not satisfied. 

“I believe that the honest breeder 
intends to furnish correct pedigrees 
for the hogs which he sells, but of- 
ten through the loss of a record book 
or the destruction of an ear mark he 
is forced to rely entirely upon me- 
mory, and memory is not infallible. 

“Perhaps one of the most annoying 
and the least justifiable habits of the 
breeder is the almost universal prac- 
tice of delaying for weeks, and often 
months, in sending pedigrees to par- 
ties who have made purchases. The 
man who has bought his first pure- 
bred hog experiences a special thrill, 
and if he has the papers before the 
thrill wears off he can be depended 
upon to give them careful study. As 
members of the different breeders’ 
associations, and as breeders, we 
should give a recorded pedigree with 
every hog we sell, for if a hog is 
mot worth the additional cost he 
should be sent to the packer. 

“Another thing we should watch 
is the guarantee. While we should be 
liberal in our guarantee, we should 
not say things that we do not ex- 
pect to do. We should never do less 
than we guarantee.” 





Balanced Ration the Best Remedy 
for a Pig-eating Sow 


READER writes: “I have five sows 
with pigs ranging from four to six 


weeks old. Recently, in the past 
week, they have eaten about 12 pigs.” 
It is not uncommon for sows to eat 
their own pigs when these are very 
young—a day or two old—but it is 
rare that a sow will eat her own pigs 
after they have reached an age of 
“frcni four to six weeks.” We have 
never known or heard of such a case. 

If these sows and pigs are all run- 
ning together, it is possible that some 
of the sows are killing other sows’ 
pigs, but it is scarcely likely that any 
sow is killing her own pigs of that 
age. After pigs are dead, any of the 
sows may eat them. A sow may eat 
her own pigs after they have died or 
been killed by another sow, even 
though she would not harm them 
while they were alive. 

The best remedy for preventing 
sows eating pigs is to feed them a 
balanced ration. It is doubtful if 
sows will ever kill and eat their own 
pigs if they are getting a balanced 
ration and are in good condition. The 
sows that commit this crime are 
usually sows that have not had suf- 
ficient protein, are on dry feed, and 
generally constipated and feverish. 
Almost any sort of a balanced ration 
will probably do the work, especially 
if the sow is getting some green feed 
and the required supply of mineral 
matter; but in our own experience 
tankage has always acted perfectly. 
There is probably a craving for 
protein and possibly also for animal 
matter and mineral matter to supply 
the needs of her body and the bone 
and muscle forming materials for her 
pigs. The brood sow should have a 
balanced ration, preferably of green 
feed, and at least a small amount of 


tankage tosupplya part of the pro- 
tein; and also mineral matter, suchas 
wood ashes or ground phosphate rock 
and charcoal or soft coal to eat at 
will. In addition she should have 
abundant exercise and sows with 
young pigs should not be housed to- 
gether or kept in the same lot. 


More About Feeding Cottonseed 
Meal to Horses 


READER writes: “I want to use 

cottonseed meal for feeding 
horses and mules, please give me the 
proportions of cottonseed meal to 
put with corn, or with corn and oats, 
or with oats.” 

Again we are asked to do the im, 
possible. No one can state the pro- 
portions in which these should be 
mixed, without knowing the kind of 
hay to be used and, as influencing 
the case to a lesser degree, the kind 
of work the animals are doing. The 
amount of cottonseed meal should be 
much larger if any grass hay, or corn 
fodder is used, than when the hay is 
a legume. In fact, with clover, cow- 
pea, or soy bean hay no cottonseed 
meal is required to balance the ra- 
tion. 

First, we will suggest proportions 
when non-leguminous hays are used. 
That is, when grass hays, corn fod- 
der, etc., constitute the roughage. 





1. 1 part of cottonseed meal by 
weight to 5 parts of corn. 

2. 1 part of cottonseed meai; 
4 parts corn; 4 parts oats. 

3. 1 part cottonseed meal; 10 
parts oats. 


In case legume hays are used, we 
would not advise the use of any cot- 
tonseed meal when oats constitute 
as much as one-half the grain ration. 
When corn is the only other concen- 
trate used we would suggest one part 
of cottonseed meal to 10 parts of 
corn, with any of the legume hays. 
All these proportions are by weight. 
Measuring is not sufficiently accur- 
ate, although a given measure full of 
a given mixture may be weighed and 
afterward, in feeding, this measure 
may be used for giving out the feed, 
but we can only use weight as a 
measure in discussing these matters. 


Why Livestock Should Be Kept on 
the Farm 


F SOUTHERN farmers could once 

learn that livestock are machines 
for consuming feeds and _ turning 
them into higher-priced products it 
would go a long way toward solving 
the feed and the feeding problems of 
our section. 

A grade Hereford steer and a scrub 
are kept in the same pasture and fed 
in winter, if fed at all, in the same 
way; but after a time, the Hereford 
steer weighs 350 pounds more than 
the scrub. A legend is put under a 
picture of the two steers: “Same age, 
same feed, difference in weight, 350 
pounds.” 

Now, the average Southern man 
will read this legend to mean that 
both steers ate the same amount of 
feed. In this case, the “same feed” 
means the same kind of feed and not 
the same amount eaten. It is proba- 
ble that the scrub ate as much less as 
his smaller size would indicate. The 
well bred steer eats more and makes 
a higher-priced product for the mar- 
ket. That is quite different from pro- 
ducing 350 pounds more growth on 
the “same feed”—same amount of 
feed. 

No steer will make a profit, unless 
he gets more feed than just enough to 





maintain 
loss. 


his body without gain or 
The only possible chance for 
him to make money for his owner is 
to give him some extra feed. 

There are certain feeds that are 
not marketable to advantage, and 
there are others, which, if we consid- 
er the soil fertility which they carry 
off, we cannot afford to sell. It is to 
consume these, and while turning 
them into other products, leave a 
large part of the plant foods they con- 
tain on the farm, that livestock are 
kept. Hence, unless we are going to 
raise feeds and give them to live- 
stock in liberal quantities as regards 
their best needs, there is absolutely 
no reason for keeping livestock on 
the farm. 





Balanced Ration for a Sow 


READER wants a “balanced ra- 
tion for a sow weighing 200 
pounds and suckling a litter of pigs. 
The feeds are corn, shorts, cotton- 
seed meal, some buttermilk and kit- 
chen slops. Also a supply of lespe- 
deza leaves, shattered from hay, 
thrashed for seed. Could these les- 
pedeza leaves be mixed with the slops 
to advantage?” 

If there were enough buttermilk 
to mix two or three pounds of this 
with one pound of a mixture of equal 
parts of corn and shorts, ‘nothing 
better could be found. We fear, how- 
ever, that “some” buttermilk means 
that the supply is insufficient. In 
this case, possibly one part of corn 
to two parts of shorts would form a 
satisfactory feed. If the corn is 
ground the shorts and corn may be 
mixed and sufficient buttermilk and 
kitchen slops used to make a rather 
thick slop. If the corn is not ground 
it may be fed whole and the shorts 
made into a thick slop’ with the but- 
termilk and kitchen slops. 

We would not advise mixing the 
lespedeza leaves with the shorts and 
corn, or other feeds, unless only a 
very limited bulk is used. This sow 
must have a liberal allowance of 
grain to suckle a litter of pigs and 
the lespedeza leaves are too bulky to 
use in large quantity. Possibly a bet- 
ter plan will be to keep the leaves 
where the sow can eat as many as 
she wishes, or the leaves might be 
scalded or wet, allowed to stand 
over night,’or from the morning to 
the night feed, and then a little shorts 
scattered over them and the mixture 
given after the sow has had her re- 
gular allowance of grain. If the sow 
has no green feed these lespedeza 
leaves will be a valuable addition to 
her ration if she will eat them; but 
she should not be expected to ob- 
tain a large share of the nutrients 
needed from this bulky feed. 

The amount of these feeds which 
such a sow will take will vary great- 
ly. Some sows will be able to con- 
sume a third and possibly a_ half 
more than others. Her capacity to 
feed her pigs will fargely depend on 
her capacity to consume feed. The 
more feed she can eat and turn into 
milk the more she should be fed, as 
soon as the pigs are old enough to 
take all she can give them, which is 
usually any time after the pigs are 
three or four weeks old. If the best 
growth in the pigs is expected the 
sow should be given all the feed she 
will eat two or three times a day. 
The amount should be small at first, 
beginning 24 or 36 hours after the 
birth of the pigs, and increased grad- 
ually and so slowly that the limit of 
what she will consume will not be 
reached until the pigs are three or 
four weeks old. Only the feeder can 
tell how much feed this sow should 
have. She should not have more 
than she will eat up clean and still 
want just a little more. A 200-pound 
sow suckling pigs will probably con- 
sume from five to eight pounds of 
grain a day. 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Discussion of the Essential Fac- 
tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 











pecs the temporary pasture, or for 

grazing one, two or three years 
in a rotation, lespedeza is probably 
the most generally dependable plant 
we have, over the entire South. As 
already stated in these notes, there 
are other useful plants, which should 
be conservatively used to supple- 
ment lespedeza, but lespedeza and 
white or bur clover must generally 
be the main dependence. 

For moist lands the following mix- 
ture might be suggested: 

Redtop recleaned seed 6 pounds 

Lespedeza@ ........% reer eT ee rs 25 pounds 

Alsike clover ....... 

White clover 

This mixture should do well on 
moist lands, not too wet, and of a 
clay or clay loam type. On very light 
sandy soils or in the extreme South 
such a mixture would probably not 
do well. At least, no pasture plant 
should be tried on a large scale 
which has not already demonstrated 
its suitability and reliability in the 
section and on the kind of soil where 
it is to be seeded. 

The greatest difficulty is exper- 
ienced in getting temporary pas- 
ture plants to grow and furnish ade- 
quate or profitable grazing on 
rather poor, dry uplands of the 
South. Lespedeza is possibly our 
best poor land pasture plant. At 
least, we may say that it is one -of 
our best poor land pasture plants. 
Of course, lespedeza, nor any other 
plant with which we are familiar, 
will do as well on poor, dry soils as 
on rich, moist soils. Bermuda will 
also grow and hold rather poor soils, 
although it will make little growth 
on such lands. 

But while lespedeza is among our 
best poor-land grazing plants, it can 
scarcely be said to be a good dry 
land plant. The best that can be 
said about it in this respect is that it 
will usually live through dry spells, 
on our uplands, and come forth 
quickly and furnish grazing when 
sufficient moisture comes. 

For our poor uplands we can only 
suggest that they be sowed to les- 
pedeza, and possibly a little bur and 
white clover, and be left in these 
for a term of years. We know of no 
better way of building up thin, dry 
lands than to sow these plants, keep 
down the weeds and brush and graze 
them until they are rich enough to 
grow cultivated crops, if it is then 
desired to put them to such use. They 
will pay probably better in pasture, 
if not grazed too closely or allowed 
to wash and gully, than in culti- 
vated crops until the building up 
process has been continued for a 
number of years. Right here, let me 
insist that it is as important to keep 
the land from washing away, if past- 
urage is desired, as it is where corn 
or cotton is wanted. No pasture crops 
can establish themselves on moving 
land. It is true that pasture plants, 
especially Bermuda grass, will help 
to hold the land, but the soil must 
be prevented from washing until they 
get possession. Many a gullied pas- 
ture could have been saved by a few 
properly made terraces at a trifling 
cost. 





Rape, sowed at once on rich land, 
will probably give more grazing in 
May and the first week or two in 
June than any other plant that can 
now be sowed in the northern half 


‘of the Cotton Belt. 





Our book, ‘‘The Boll Weevil Problem,” will 
help you to beat the boll weevil. You can get 
it together with a year’s subscription to The 

Progressive Farmer for $1.15. 





























- What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Cannot Reply to Unsigned Letters 


OME one who gives no address and 

signs his’ letter “Subscriber” 
is informed that if he will send a 
signed and addressed letter enclosing 
a stamp for reply I will gladly answer 
his letter But I do not know how to 
‘reply to a letter without address or 
name, and such letters go into the 
-waste basket. 





Chickasaw Lima Beans 


66 A man here last week was selling 

what he calls the Chickasaw lima 
beans, and says that he has the only 
‘stock in the country. What do you 
think of it?” 

The man is evidently a fraud. Any 
one traveling around and claiming to 
have something wonderful that no 
one else has is certain to be a fraud. 
I know of no lima bean called Chick- 
asaw. The man is looking for suck- 
ers. Better keep your money in your 
own pocket. That is all he is after. 





Rex Begonia 
sy HAVE a rex begonia which is 
continually dropping its leaves. 
As it is grown only for its pretty 
leaves, I would like to know what to 
do with it.” 

Keep it in a well lighted window 
but out of the direct sunshine, and 
never let a drop of water touch the 
leaves. That is probably what has 
been taking them off. Water care- 
fully only on the soil of the pot, and 
water only when evidently needed 
and then enough to go clear through. 
Dribbling a little water daily on pot- 
ted plants is a bad practice. 





Canning Tomatoes 
“T AM thinking of planting some to- 
matoes for canning them on a 
home canner for market. There is 
no market in this vicinity, and would 
have to ship to other markets.” 
Without a home market you could 
hardly make the canning pay on a 
small scale. To sell on the general 
market the cans must have a hand- 
some label with the canner’s name 
and address, and they must be packed 
in the regular wooden tomato cases 
holding two dozen. On a small scale 
this would hardly pay, but it is the 
only way to put them on the general 
market. 


Better Buy Good Fertilizer 


sy SEND you a sample of agricul- 

tural salt. Please give me the an- 
alysis and its value on cotton and 
corn.” 

Salt is the chloride of sodium. Few 
ef our cultivated plants use soda as 
food. Plants naturally native of the 
g$ea beach, like asparagus and a few 
others, may be benefited by salt, but 
while some think that it will take the 
place of potash it has never been 
proved that it will to any extent. You 
say that you can get this salt for $13 
a ton. Better buy acid phosphate 
and let the salt alone. 


Land Plaster 
MPLEASE give your opinion of the 
° value of gypsum or land plaster 
as a fertilizer? An agent is here try- 
ing to sell land plaster, claiming that 
it will take the place of a goodly part 
of the fertilizer now used.” 

Land plaster is sulphate of calcium. 
It will not sweeten the land as cal- 
cium carbonate will. -It has-been 
thought useful in releasing insoluble 
potash in the soil, but as a direct 
fertilizer I do not value it highly. 
Then in every ton of acid phosphate 
you buy- you will -necessarily get 
about 600 peunds of land plaster 








through the dissolving of the phos- 
phate of lime rock with sulphuric 
acid. Better stick to the cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate. 





Early Turnips and Beets 


SvrHE cold has killed all the lettuce 

around here, and I want to know 
if turnips and beets will sell well in 
the Northern markets ?” 

Early spring-sewed turnips nearly 
always sell well, and in the general 
high price for all vegetables they 
should pay well. Years ago I grewa 
crop of them sowed early in March 
broadcast and heavily fertilized and 
sold the eutire crop for $3 a barrel in 
Philadelphia. Nowadays they sell 
better bunched, about five in a bunch. 
Early beets will also pay very well, es- 
pecially started under cloth at once, 
and the thinnings can be transplanted 
outside. Heavy fertilization is needed 
for both. The best turnip for spring 
sowing is the Early Milan, and the 
best beet the Egyptian. They too 
must be bunched. 





Lentils 


oo tell us something about 
lentils and where I can get them.” 


stick to a good mixture of cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate in equal 


parts. 





Seed Potatoes 


66 ILL the late-grown Green Moun- 
tain and Peachblow potatoes 
make good potatoes if planted now 
in good soil? Some people here say 
that they will all run to vines and 
make no potatoes unless planted late. 
I have some early seed potatoes, or- 
dered before the late freeze, and some 
of them came in frozen. Will the un- 
frozen ones be all right to plant?” 
If planted in properly fertilized 
soil and properly cultivated, the late 
potatoes will make a crop, but not 
an early one. Better keep them in 
the coolest and darkest place you 
have and plant in July for the late 
crop. The potatoes of the early sorts 
that were not frozen will be as good 
as ever. 





Growing Celery in the Upper 
South 


ee give me full information 
in regard to growing celery.” 
This is the gist of several letters. 
In the upper South we cannot grow 
the early celery, such as is produced 
in the North, as our summer climate 
will not admit of it. Then, in the 
far South the crop becomes entirely 
a winter crop, and in the upper South 
we are confined to the crop that 
comes in about Christmas and can be 





people to read. 


once in a while. 


cultural schoel. 





HOW BOYS WOULD BE KEPT ON THE FARM 


COLORADO farm boy has offered these suggestions to parents 
who want to keep their boys and girls on the farm: 
Get good books, magazines and farm papers for the young 


Have some kind of a club for them to attend. 
Arrange matters so that they can have a party or entertainment 


Go with them to church every Sunday. 

Arrange it so they can have one or more picnics every year. 

Teach them to do all kinds of farm work by giving them a small 
tract of land for themselves and showing them how to raise their 
crops, and have them help you with your work. 

Give them a horse which they can ride or drive when they haven’t 
anything to do or when they want to go anywhere. 

Teach them to love and be kind to animals. 

After they have finished their school send them to the state agri- 


Take time to teach them the “hows” and “whys” of farm work. 








The lentil is botanically Ervum 
Lens. It is a legume, with seed like 
those of the garden peas flattened 
out. Some botanists class it among 
the vetches, but it is distinct from 
any other vetch. The seeds are used 
in medicine and as food in a dry 
state. It is one of the oldest culti- 
vated plants, and it is said that the 
pottage for which Esau sold his 
birthright was made of lentils. The 
plant is an annual with pinnate leaves 
like the vetches and short pods in 
clusters of about three. It is more 
used as food in Europe and else- 
where than in this country, but the 
seed can usually be had from the 
leading seedsmen. , 





Lime on Cotton Land—Salt 


ssT TOW would shell lime do on land 
that I am going to put in cotton, 

and how much an acre? Is agricul- 
tural salt good for cotton or sweet 
potatoes? Is it good for cabbage?” 
If your land needs lime, and it is 
very probable that it does, spread a 
ton an acre after plowing the land 
and harrow it in well. But do not im- 
agine that it is a direct fertilizer. It 
will sweeten the land and make con- 
ditions more favorable to crops. A 
light dressing is good for sweet po- 
tatoes too. Salt has very little value 
as a fertilizer; and is hardly worth 
buying for this purpose. It may have 
some effect in retaining moisture in 
the soil and preventing rust in cotton. 
Salt is the chloride of: sodium, and 
few plants use:soda except those that 
are natives’ to the seashore. Better 


kept through the greater part of the 
winter. 

The seed should be sowed about 
the last of April. Prepare a bed of 
fertile garden soil and make the sur- 
face fine and smooth. Mark lines, 
not furrows, on the bed six inches 
apart, and on these lines sow the seed 
and pat down with back of a spade 
but do not cover. Then cover the 
beds with sacking, and water well on 
this. As the seed germinate, lift the 
sacking and remove entirely as the 
plants get green leaves. 

When the plants are a few inches 
high transplant them to another bed 
in similar rows, but two or three 
inches apart in the rows, nipping the 
tap roots. Keep the bed clean and 
well supplied with water, and if the 
plants get too tall clip the tops. Au- 
gust is early. enough for the final 
transplanting. In the North the crop 
is grown in single rows, and also in 
the far South. For our conditions 
the best method is the bed method 
as practiced around Baltimore. 

For this method I use soil that has 
grown an early crop which was heav- 
ily manured, and use only commer- 
cial fertilizer in the preparation for 
the celery crop. The first requisite 
is the planting board. This is made 
of a twelve-inch plank cut six feet 
long and the ends squared. Notches 
are cut on the edges of this plank 
six inches apart. In planting, a line 
is stretched along the side of the pro- 
posed bed, and beginning at one end 
the planting board is set square with 
this line, and a plant set at each 
notch. The plank is then moved and 
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again set square with the line and 
corresponding with the row last set 
and another row set, and so on till 
the whole bed is set. You will then 
have a bed of plants in rows a foot 
apart and six inches in the rows, 
eleven plants in each row. 

After this the bed must be kept 
clean, and if practicable in dry 
weather, irrigated, for celery de- 
mands plenty of moisture, and al- 
ways does best in a soil naturally 
retentive of moisture. When the 
plants get tall and the outer leaves 
are inclined to fall over, we make 
the first setting up. Two cords are 
made of twine seven or more feet 
long, with a wooden peg in each end. 
Beginning at one end of the bed a 
peg is stuck at the end of the first 
row and a turn of the cord made 
around each plant and the other peg 
stuck at the farther end. The sec- 
ond row is treated in the same way. 
Then earth is shovelled in between 
these two rows and packed close to 
the plants to hold the leaves erect, 
and every pair of rows in the bed is 
treated in the same way. 


No further earthing is done till the 
nights get cool. Then we begin the 
regular earthing by shovelling in the 
earth and just keeping the growing 
heart of the plants above the soil, 
carrying the soil up six inches or 
more outside the ends of the rows. 
This is kept up until it is evident 
that hard freezing weather is at hand 
in late November. Then the whole 
bed is covered over with earth six 
inches thick, and the whole covered 
thickly with pine straw. Then the 
celery can be dug out at any time 
when it is wanted in the winter and 
will be found blanched from bottom 
to top. One of the best sorts for this 
method is the Boston Market celery, 
a dwarf variety which makes a good 
many side shoots, but the Giant Pas- 
cal is also good, but demands more 
earthing because of its tall growth. 

Now I hope that those who are in- 
terested in celery will preserve this, 
and not write after a while that the 
directions were lost and want it all 
over again. 





Limestone in Fertilizers 


Sie Rural New Yorker says: 

“Professor Massey is right in 
advising against the use of 
ground limestone as part of a 
mixed fertilizer. If you want to 
use lime, use it in large enough 
quantities to have some effect 
upon the soil. The chief value of 
lime is not as a plant food or as a 
filler, but as a-chemical and me- 
chanical help to the soil. You 
should use at least a ton to the 
acre in order to get results. Use 
lime by itself—do not mix it with 
chemicals.” 


And so says every experiment sta- 
tion in the United States. And now 
it seems that the: North Carolina 
farmers are to be advised to use the 
ground phosphate rock instead of 
acid phosphate in their fertilizers. 
With limestone and ground phos- 
phate rock they will have a very poor 
fertilizer. Every experiment station 
which has made experiments with 
the raw phosphate rock has found 
that it does not give as good results, 
nor as profitable, as acid phosphate, 
even when mixed with stable manure 
or used in turning under green crops. 
I have been hopeful that it would, for 
it would not tend to rob the soil of 
lime, as acid phosphate is apt to do 
when continuously used. . Better stick 
to cottonseed meal and acid phos- 
phate if you want the best results. 
Every argument used for the mixing 
of limestone fertilizers is a stronger 
argument for the general liming of 
the land. Do not. imagine that lime 
or limestone is a direct fertilizer, but 
use it in the proper manner, well har- 
rowed into the soil after plowing for 
a crop; and ina good three-year rota- 
tion of crops; it will pay to use lime 
once in six years. 
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FURROW SLICES 





Farmers Warned That Weevil Is 
Not Killed 


AKE no chances,” says State En- 

tomologist E. Lee Worsham of 
Georgia, in his advice to farmers 
about trusting that the winter has 
checked the boll weevil. 

“While temperatures of 10 to 12 
degrees will kill weevils, it does not 
follow that because the thermometer 
registered at such figures that it is 
so cold where the boll weevil is hid- 
den snugly away under roofs, bark 
of trees, in old stumps, cribs, hay 
stacks, etc. 

“Whatever the winter may have 
done for the weevil it is very certain 
that enough remain alive and active 
to do plenty of damage to cotton this 
year. High priced cotton is, of 
course, very inviting, which inclines 
the farmer to hope and believe the 
weevil has been hard hit by the 
winter, but the farmer will make a 
serious mistake if he does not follow 
the advice which has been given him 
about growing cotton under boll 
weevil conditions, and if he does not 
diversify and prepare to live at home 
as far as possible. It takes very few 
weevils to produce enough offsprings 
to clean up a cotton crop of a whole 
county in a season. The best advice 
I can give the farmer in the boll 
weevil territory is “Play Safe.” 

“From seventy weevils, according 
to the Bureau of Entomology of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, as many as 3,001,250 weevils 
may be produced from the four gen- 
erations of one season.” 

W. E. Hinds, State Entomologist of 
Alabama, on the same subject issues 
this statement: “Plenty of weevils 
will survive to give serious trouble 
this season, providing we have aver- 
age climatic conditions from now on. 
It will undoubtedly be wiser for far- 
mers to keep their cotton acreage 
down to what they can be sure of 
caring for well. I sincerely hope 
that farmers will not get into a trap 
by planting former acreages with ex- 
pectations that the severe winter has 
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Have You Ever 
Suspected 


that the cause of various 
annoying ills might lie in the 
daily cup of tea or coffee? 


A sure and easy way out 
of coffee snd tea troubles 
is to shift to 


Instant 
Postum 


There’s no caffeine nor 
anything harmful in this 
delightful, pure food-drink 
—just the nourishing good- 
ness of wheat. 


Postum has put thou- 
sands of former tea and 


coffee drinkers on the 
Road to Wellville. 


_“There’s a Reason” 














Uncle John Says— 




















This is a year when we farmers can 
be the best kind o’ patriots by doin’ our 
levelest to feed ourselves and our coun- 
try. 





destroyed the boll weevils. Food 
crops still promise to be high, and 
promise excellent returns to the far- 
mer who will give them place on his 
farm program.” 


Velvet Beans One of Our Best 
Crops 
O LESS in importance to growing 
our food is the question of raising 
sufficient feed for our livestock and 
building up our soils.” says Director 
E. R. Lloyd of the Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station and Extension De- 
partment. 

“One of the best feed and fertilizer 
crops our farmers can grow,” he says, 
“is velvet beans. Crushed velvet beans 
in the hull and corn in equal pro- 
portions make a balanced ration for 
hogs, cattle, or horses, and the vines 
are worth as much as $17 an acre for 
fertilizer. 
in the hulls is worth about one half 
as much as high-grade cottonseed 
meal, testing about 4% per cent of fat 
and 17 to 18 per cent protein. 

“The yields of this crop are enor- 
mous. Even after severe storms 2800 
pounds of beans in the hull per acre 
were harvested at the McNeil Branch 
Station, and it has been no trouble 
to make as much as 3000 pounds to 
the acre. The harvesting is not ex- 
pensive as a good hand can pick from 
500 to 600 pounds a day and the us- 
ual rate of pay is about 15 cents a 
hundred. 

“The beans should be planted after 
the land warms up or about the mid- 
dle of April. The Early Speckled, 
Osceola and Chinese are early and 
prolific varieties. They are usually 
planted and cultivated once or twice 
with a shallow implement. They make 
the most seed where they have a 
support crop like corn. A good way 
of planting them is two rows of corn 
and two rows of velvet beans. They 
are also planted in the drill with the 
corn, which is all right on thin land, 
but where the land is rich the beans 
planted in this way cover the corn.” 








HERE’S AN OPTIMIST 

The prize for optimism must be awarded 
to a resident of one of the rural districts of 
Ireland. An old man sitting on the roof 
of his house during a flood, watching the 
waters rise, when a neighbor, who possessed 
a boat rowed across to him. 

“Halloa, John, he said, “have all your 
fowls been washed away this morning?” 

“Yes, but the ducks can swim,” 

“Is your corn under the water?” 

“Well, they said the crop would be 
ure, anyhow.” 

“I see the flood has reached above your 
windows.” 

“That's all right! 
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washin’,’’—Exchange. 















Concrete Has Many Uses 


on the 






Farm 









A Concrete Hog 
Wallow, for Instance 





HERE is nothing difficult about the use of 
concrete. Most farmers do their own concrete 
work around their buildings and in the barn 

yard. The rules for successful concrete are few and 

simple. Use clean sand and pebbles or broken stone 
in the right proportions. Mix thoroughly with 





The meal from the beans ] 


any brand of portland cement, then be careful to 
properly place and protect the fresh concrete. 


If a good, clean wallow is not provided for hogs they will make 
a wallow inthe mud. Aconcrete wallow is mighty comfortable in hot 
weather, and is the means of preventing disease. Prepared solutions 
in the water kill germs. The hogs do all the work. They like it. 

A concrete hog wallow is simple to build. The material—concrete 

—is the same as that used in great bridges, canallocks and dams. 


A postal card request saying, ‘‘Send me booklet No. 142,’’ will 
bring you a free copy of ‘‘Concrete Troughs, Tanks, Hog 
Wallows, Manure Pits and Cisterns.’’ 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
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MY TRIAL PLANS--CASH 
PLANS---BANK BOND---GUARANTEE 
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Every bushel fed wastes one gal. 


than before the oil is extracted.” 
Cc. A. SHOOP, Sec’y 











grinds the vines to smithereens. 


= 2: Important Points 
 ™ Peanut — 


Benthall eliminates all of this. 


Second—Don’t Thresh Your Peanuts 


£*It’s like runni 
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Don’t Pick 


«ce . 

ta If you pick by hand you are 
losing half the crop—just as 

though you burnt it up! Every time 


200 bags are picked by hand $350 is lost that this machine 
Wages for hand-picking- birds and stealing—late 
to market—not admitting hogs to field 
eats at least $350 out of every 200 bags hand-picked.. The 


early—losing vines— 


them thru a meat chopper. A thresher 


Cracks the skin around the kernels—then they will not 


ant wey But the Benthall picks every nut clean and sound—better than the average 
picked nut. Saves vines worth from $15 to $30 a ton.”’ 





**Mr. Benthall has been to the Peanut Busi- 
mess what Neely was to the cotton industry. 
He has been the genius in developing peanut 
machinery just as Howe was in inventing the 
sewing macline.’” 

**The result is the Benthall Peanut Picker. 
It picks peanuts better than any machine ever 
picked them before. It pays for itself in a 
single season over and over again. The big 
peanut growers cannot afford to be without it 
for hand-picking or threshing is far too costly," 
**There is big money picking for others with 
the Benthall. Many young men have made 
the nest-egg that bought their farms doing 
custom work. ‘The peanut industry is grow- 
ing. This year there will be a bigger acre- 
age than ever.’” 

**Many progressive communities have ‘‘got- 
ten together’’ and bought Benthalls. The 
imitial cost was small. The machine soon 
paid for itself. Hundreds of dollars in 
wages were saved.” 

**Anyone can run the Benthall for it can be 
operated by either horse or engine power. 
It is made in different sizes. Threshers 


require from 10 h. p. to 15. h. p. The 
Benthall needs onlya 4h. p. to 6h. p. engine.’” 
**I sell this machine on an iron-clad guar- 
antee, Get full particulars about my offer 
and my ‘‘Give-you-the-profit’® proposition 
on the Benthall engine. . Write me today.** 
C. A. Shoop, Sec’y 
Benthall Machine Company 


106 Shoop St., Suffolk Va. 



















Nashville, Tenn. 


From the farm — : 
back to the farm iW 


Armour Fertilizer Works 


Atlanta,Ga. Jacksonville, Fla. Greensboro,'N.C. 
Baltimore; Md. 


9 
MArmours | 
errihzers 


ou know where the 

ANIMAL MATTER 

in Armour Fertilizers comes 

‘ from. You may have grown 
the hogs and cattle. 


ArmourFertilizers are GOOD i 
for your land—GOOD for i 
! 


your crops—GOOD for your 
pocketbook—-GOOD for your 
disposition — a GOOD all i 
’round investment. 


New Orleans, La. (1 
Chicago, Ill, 
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OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition. when you renew. 



















Gr “ Amica Horse Fem, 
ustling money-maker. 
NOW Big capacity at lowest 


SOTO ELCEe cost No foot feeding. 


Admiral Hay Press Co. 
EEDA Bax AG Karszs City, Me. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised:in The-Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in’ our Farmers’ Exchange. 


We ‘guarantes thé reliability of our adver- 
tisements; but. you. must mention The Pro- 
gressive Facmer when you write, 
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FACTS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 
X—The Selection of M aterials For Home Mixing 
“By Tait Butler — | 











home-mixing of fertilizers, the 

facts set forth in last week’s arti- 
cle must be kept in mind. It is true 
that materials may be used for fertili- 
izing crops which should not be mix- 
ed, but in such case two or more ap- 
| plications are required. For instance, 
basie slag, which contains 45 or 50 
per cent of lime, may be used to sup- 
ply phosphorie acid aud cottonseed 
meal may be used to supply the ni- 
trogen; but they should not be mix- 
ed., They must be applied separately 
and mixed with the soil. The disad- 
vantage, and probably the only one, 
is that there is a double cost of put- 
ting out two applications. This may 
be justified in case there is a great 
difference in the cost of the desired 
plant foods in two different materials 
of equal value. 

For instance, in the case discussed 
below the intention was to apply 69 
pounds of phosphoric acid in cotton- 
seed meal and acid phosphate, or 
an equivalent amount of phosphoric 
acid in basic slag. The difference in 
the cost of phosphoric acid in the 
two cases was about 2 cents a pound, 
or for the 69 pounds a total difference 
in cost of $1.38. It is probable that 
the extra application could be profit- 
ably made for this difference in cost, 
although the gain would not be great. 
This shows one of the advantages in 
using ready mixed fertilizers, Un- 
suitable materials are not mixed and 
the mechanical condition is usually 
good. 


Prices of Plant Foods in Different 
Forms 


[ SELECTING materiais for the 





i icew following discussion is perti- 
nent in this connection: 
A reader quotes prices on fertilizer 
maitcrials as follows: 
Cottonseed meal, 7 per cent am- 
monia or 5.76 per cent nitro- 
Ye RP SO Greer eae er ae ear $38.00 per ton 
Dried blood, 15 per cent ammon- 
ia or 12.35 per cent nitrogen, 
Pe eR Ree Oe 50.00 per toa 


phosphoric acid, at......... 18.00 per ton 
Basic slag, 18 per cent phos- 

phoric acid and 45 per cent 

TIC) BE bios s bs b5.0.65 560949068 15.00 per ton 

Our inquirer had intended using 609 
pounds per acre of a mixture of one 
part of cottonseed meal to two parts 
of acid phosphate and asks: “In what 
proportions should this basic slag 
be used with cottonseed meal for 
corn, sweet potatoes, peanuts, chufas 
and upland rice. Also, there is diffi- 
culty in obtaining nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia for top-dressing 
oats, but dried blood analyzing 15 per 
cent ammonia (12.35 per cent of ni- 
trogen) is quoted at $2.50 per hun- 
dred. Could this be used as a _top- 
dressing and in what quantity?” 

While the price quoted for dried 
blood seems very low compared with 
the prices of other nitrogen-supply- 
ing materials, at the prices stated we 
advise using dried blood as a source 
of the nitrogen desired and basic slag 
as the source of the phosphoric acid. 
As to the latter, however, the advan- 
tage in using basic slag over acid 
phosphate is not great when the nec- 
essity for an extra or separate appli- 
cation is considered. 

To show the reasons for this advice 
let us discuss the difference in the 
cost of plant foods in these different 
materials. 

If we deduct the value of the phos- 
phoric acid and the potash in a ton 
of this cottonseed meal from the to- 
tal cost of the ton, $38, it will give us 
the cost of the nitrogen in the ton of 
meal. 

Estimating the phosphoric acid as 
50 pounds (2.5x20=50) at 5 cents a 
pound or $2.50 and the potash at 36 
pounds (1.8x20=36) at 10 cents a 
pound or $3.60, we find a total value 
of these two plant foods of $6.10. If 
we deduct ‘this $6.16 from the total 
cost of the ‘ton of-meal, $38, we have 





$31.90 left as the cost of the nitrogen 
in the ton of cottonseed meal. In cot- 
tonseed meal analyzing 5.76 per cent 
nitrogen there is 115 pounds (5.76x20 
=115) in a ton. If 115 pounds of ni- 
trogen cost $31.90, one pound costs 
27.7 . cents. . (31.90+ 115=27.7). In a 
ton of dried blood, containing 12.35 
per cent of nitrogen, there are (12.35x 
20) 247 pounds of nitrogen, which at 
the price quoted for. dried blood, $50 
a ton, gives a cost of only. 20.24 cents 
per pound of nitrogen in dried blood. 

It is, therefore, apparent, as stated, 
that dried blood should be used as 
the source of nitrogen instead of cot- 
tonseed ineal. There is probably no 
material difference in the value of a 
pound. of nitrogen from cottonseed 
meal and dried blood. The blood 
probably decays a little more rapidly 
and the nitrogen becomes available 
a little more rapidly, but this little 
difference is not worthy of much con- 
sideration. 

It must also be noted that the cot- 
tonseed meal contains about 36 
pounds of potash in a ton and potash 
is very high-priced and difficult to ob- 
tain at this time. In some sections, 
where potash is very mtich required, 
this is a considerable item. We al- 
lowed, in our effort to estimate the 
cost of nitrogen in cottonseed meal, 
a value of 10 cents a pound for the 
potash in cottonseed meal which is 
double what potash cost before the 
European war. This is probably as 
much as one can afford to pay for it, 
but to show what the potash in cot- 
tonseed meal would cost in this case, 
if we used cottonseed meal as a 
source of nitrogen instead of blood, 
let us calculate the value of nitrogen 
in the cottonseed meal at the same 
price it costs in the dried blood and 
the phosphoric acid at the same price 
it costs per pound in acid phosphate, 
and deduct the total of these two 
from the total cost $38 a ton to find 
the cost of the potash: 

1 ton of cottonseed meal cost 


115 lbs. nitrogen in 1 ton 
of cottonseed meal at 20.24c $23.28 


$38.00 


Cost of 1 1b, of potash ($11.82+36) 32.83cts 

This is equivalent to about $328 a 
ton for muriate of potash, which is 
too high a price for fertilizing pur- 
poses. It is, therefore, safe to take 
dried blood as the cheapest source 
of nitrogen at the prices quoted. 


Basic Slag as a Source of Phosphorus 


HE second point to be decided is 

between acid phosphate, 16 per cent 
phosphoric acid at $18 a ton, and 
basic slag, 18 per cent phosphoric 
acid at $15 per ton. The problem 
would be easy if a pound of phos- 
phoric acid were equally valuable in 
each, as was the case with nitrogen 
in the cottonseed meal and dried 
blood. But it is generally believed 
that a pound of phosphoric acid in 
acid phosphate is worth more than 
a pound of phosphoric acid in basic 
slag, because more readily available. 
There is however, 45 per cent of lime 
in the basic slag, which is of value, 
and especially so in this case, for the 
peanuts to be fertilized. As stated, 
the phosphoric acid in acid phosphate 
is more readily available than that in 
basic slag and is generally given a 
higher valuation per pound for this 
reason, but the difference is probably 
not great. We have already stated 
that a pound of phosphoric acid in 
acid phosphate containing 16 per cent 
phosphoric acid and selling for $18 a 
ton costs 5.6 cents. 

If we give a value of $2 to the lime 
in a ton of basic slag, then the phos- 
phoric acid in basic slag containing 
18 per cent phosphoric acid and sell- 
ing for $15 a ton costs about 3.6 cents 
a pound, instead of 5.6 cents a pound, 
(Concluded on page 13, this issue) 
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VARIETIES OF VELVET BEANS 


Early Speckled Best for Upper Two- 
thirds of South—Osceola a Very 
Promising Variety 


NTIL a few years ago only one 

variety of velvet bean was grown 
en American farms. That was simply 
known as velvet bean, and its culture 
was confined to 
Florida and to the 
southern quarter 
of the state of 
Alabama and to 
localities in, a 
similar latitude. 

Within recent 
years the number 
of varieties has in- 
creased so that it 
now seems best to 
designate the old velvet bean as the 
Late Speckled. 

This variety required a long season 
for maturity, needed to be planted 
either at the time of planting corn or 
within a few weeks thereafter, and 
could not be counted on to mature 
north of latitude 32, though it would 
frequently mature on porches and 
other protected spots a little farther 
north. The most notable quality of 
this variety is the length and luxur- 
iance of vine. The pods are rather 
short, round, and covered with a coat 
of dense black hairs, hence the name 
velvet. ; 

The second variety to be intro- 
duced was the Lyon, which, however, 
has never come into very general 
cultivation. This variety is about as 
late as the Late Speckled, and has an 
equal luxuriance of vine. It differs 
from the former chiefly in having a 
long, flattish pod, and in having flat- 
tish, grayish-white seed. 

The variety which has now deser- 
vedly come into most general use 
north of Florida is the Early Speckled. 
For the past four years the Alabama 
Experiment Station has been testing 
this in practically every county in 
the state. In these tests the Early 
Speckled has shown that it is capable 
of maturing quite up to the Tennes- 
see line if planted reasonably early, 
say by May 1. 

The Early Speckled in character of 
seed is indistinguishable from the 
Late Speckled, having a_ roundish, 
mottled seed. The pods likewise are 
similar toethose of the Late Speckled, 
being roundish and densely covered 
with black fuzz. The special value 
of the Early Speckled, which is also 
called 100-day velvet bean, and even 
90-day velvet bean, is its earliness 
of maturity. However, it does not 
mature seed in the short period indi- 
cated by the two names above, which 
names, to this extent, should be dis- 
couraged. 

This variety is sufficiently early so 
that if planted in the central part 
of the Gulf states in the first half of 





PROF. DUGGAR 


when exposed in the early winter to 
alternate dampness and sunshine. 
The Osceola velvet bean is the lat- 
est claimant for popular favor. So 
far as we can judge by tests made 
through only two years, it is extreme- 
ly promising. It is about as early as 


the Early Speckled, and has at least — 
as much luxuriance of vine, a little om 
less than in the case of the Late al 
Speckled, and considerably more than 


the Yokohama. 

Apparently, the contest for future 
popularity will be between the Early 
Speckled and the Osceola. The points 
thus far developed in favor of the 
Osceola are its freedom from any 
stinging effect on hands in gathering 
the ripe clusters, which is an incon- 
venience in the case of the round 
pod kinds, such as the Early Speckled 
and the Late Speckled; the pods and 
clusters of the Osceola are consider- 
ably larger than those of the Early 
Speckled; the Osceola has a large, 
flattish pod containing flattish seed, f 
which are mottled with the same 
colors as those of the Early Speckled 
and Late Speckled. 


A probable weakness of the Os- 
ceola.may be found, if it follows the 
habit- of other flat-pod varieties, in 
the shattering of its seed if left too 
long in the field. 

This year the seed pf Osceola are | 
scarce and high-priced so that we can 
recommend its planting only on a | 
small scale, with a view to -having } 
seed on hand for the 1918 crop. ; 

*Another variety of flat-pod velvet 
beans whose grayish-white seed re- 
semble those of the Lyon and Yoko- 
hama, is the Chinese. This variety is 
notable for the large size of the pods, 
and as having the largest leaflets of 
any variety tested by us. In earliness 
it seems to be intermediate between 
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TOP DRESSING TALKS 


[UST what do we mean when we say that ARCADIAN 


Sulphate of Ammonia is in fine mechanical condition ? 





First, it's dry; most analyses show no moisture at all. 

Second, it has had al! lumps and nodules crushed so that it is 
fine and even in grain. 

Third, it is not a fluffy powder like flour, with a tendency to 
pack and lump. Its grains are crystalline and hard, and it 
runs as freely as dry sand. 

Fourth, it does not lose this fine condition under ordinary 
methods of shipping and storage, as it is non-absorbent. 
Because of these qualities it spreads easily by hand or machine. 


ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of ‘Ammonia is just the same as the well-known 
standard article that has: been used in mixed fertilizers for decades past, 
except that it is kiin-dried and ground so as to be in splendid mechanical 
condition. Ammonia 2514% guaranteed. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


For information as to application, write 


New York 
N. Y. 











the Early Speckled and the Late 
Speckled or the Lyon. 

To sum up the relative merits of 
varieties for the region north of the* 
immediate coast country, our present 
recommendation would be to use in 
1917 the relatively inexpensive seed of 
the Early Speckled, but to plant, ‘if 
practicable, a small acreage of Os- 
ceola as a source of future supply of 


—— 





HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ade 


| a dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 


Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 


i delivery and immediate attention. 


= The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 


will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 


them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 





given. ; } 
i These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 





seed. 
J. F. DUGGAR 





Sweet Potatoes—Growing and 
Stering 


WE RAISE a good crop of sweet 
potatoes each year. About the 
last of March we bed our seed po- 
tatoes. We excavate to a depth of 
18 inches and make the bed the size 
that the quantity of potatoes demands. 
In the bottom we place leaves and 
Straw to a depth of about five inches, 
then we put in-stable manure to a 
depth of about six inches, then a two- 
inch layer of leaves, then a three-inch 
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May it will usually mature. Indeed, layer of fertile soil upon which the 
plantings in this latitude as late as potatoes are carefully placed. Then 
the first half of June have some times we cover with a two inch layer of 
matured a fairly good crop of beans, fine top _— soil. Over this we 
though it is extremely probable that place sufficient straw to keep the 
planting a month earlier would have potato bed warm. You must care- 
greatly increased the yield of seed. fully watch the bed to see that it 
The Alabama Experiment Station does not over heat. 
made tests of the Yokohama variety The last of June we transplant to 
of velvet bean even earlier than it small ridges made by throwing two | 
was possible to obtain small amounts furrows together with a Number 20 
of the seed of the Early Speckled. turning plow. Plants should be set 
The Yokohama is considerably earlier one foot apart. 
than the Early Speckled, and makes They should be cultivated at least 
less growth of vine than any of the once every week for four weeks after 
varieties mentioned above. However, the plants become “set.”, 
it is by no means a bush or dwarf In harvesting, we use the old-fash- 
variety. Its pods are large and flat- ioned bull tongue plow to get them 
tish, and not densely covered with to the surface. 
black hairs. The seed are flattish After harvesting, a 
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with Farm Powder @& 


A pulled stump is hard to handle. Getting rid of it 
is just as big a job as the pulling. Blast it out and 
you can carry it away like firewood. “Most stump 
pulling machines are too expensive and unwieldy,” 


says U.S. Farmers’ Bulletin No, 150. Use 


Atlas Farm Powder 


THt SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


. Atlas Farm Powder is made 
especially for farm use. It 
is the cheapest farm hand for 
blasting stumps and bould- 
ers, digging ditches and 
many other kinds of work. 
Sold by dealers near you. 








and save money, time and 
labor. Punch.a hole under 
the stump, load, fire, and the 
job is done! ‘The shattered 
roots come out free of earth, 
the soil is loosened for yards 
around—ideal for crops. 
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and of a grayish-white color. 


We have found that while the yield tion of the farm and a number of 
satisfactory potato holes should be dug therein. 
the pods do not keep sound in Line well with straw and place pota- 
the field as late into the winter as toes in after they are thoroughly 
do the round pod kinds, such as the dry and have passed through their 
Late Speckled and the Early Speckled. natural sweat. If you will only keep 
On the other hand, the pods of Yoko- them dry you can have sweet pota- 
hama bean, while very difficult to toes all the year round. 

shell by artificial means, have the 
habit of bursting open and shattering 


of seed is quite 


should be built on some elevated por- 


LON ROBERTSON. 
Goin, Tennessee. 









Send for ‘‘Better Farming’’ Book—FREE mee aR 


“Better Farming” (illustrated) tells how you 
Bia: %. 


can gtow bigger crops by blasting the subsoil, p Le eee ee aE fi 
ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


how you can bring orchards ‘ato bearing two 
years earlier, and how Atlas Farm Powder re- 

Send me your 74-page book “Better Farming.” 
Iam interested in the use of explosives for the 


places expensive }:..or. Sent free for Coupon. 
purpose before which I mark X. PF1 





ATLAS POWDZR COMPANY 
General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 

ae Stump Blasting Tree Planting 

Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Honghton. Boulder Blasting Ditch Digging 


Joplin, Knoxville, Kansas City, New Orleans, “ ~ py 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis Subsoil Blasting Road Building 
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Address 
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The Simplest 
Way . 
toEndaCorn 


ECIDE now to master 

your corn forever. 

Let today’s corn be 
the last. Blue-jay will free 
you from the most painful 
corn. Apply one of these 
soothing plasters to-night. 
Pain ends. In 48 hours the 
corn disappears: Only 
Blue-jay gives this insur- 
ance. Paring is tempo- 
rary. Harsh liquids are 


dangerous: 


Millions of corns are ended the 
Blue-jay way. Most corns re- 
quire but one epplication. An 
occasional stubborn one, two or 
three. Try the gentle, simple 
Blue-jay way tonight. You will 
meves be the victim of corns 
egain. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Blue-jay 
Stops Pain--Ends Corns 


15c and 25c at Druggiste 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plaster 
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Sixty days’ free trial. This 
Simplex pneumatic system with 
pressure tank in cellar adds great 
convenience to country home life. 
—" sizes as low priced in propor. 
tion, 


e 

Water Systems of every Kind 
We build tanks, towers, and water supply 
systems for every purpose. We can furnish 
@ system to take care of your home, barn, 
stock, etc., and meet every requirement. 
Tell us your need§ and ask for special cir- 
cular No. 42, 


THE BALTIMORE Co. Coa | 
$ Me 3 s World’s Champion 


puys belle City Incubato 


140-Egs Size—Hot Water—Fibre Board, Double 
Walled—Self Regulated—Thermometer Walder 




















lursery, with $5.25 Hot Water 140- 
od wis 13.50. 
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000 in Prizes. — i 
$ nO in P izes. Condit ions easy to get big 
euts to Poultry Success. Jim Roban, P: 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
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Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and ‘one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
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HOW TO GET RICH LANDS 


X—The Necessity of Feeding the Soil 


By TAIT BUTLER 






















E MUST feed the soil better 
W in order that it may feed us 

better. This has been said so 
often that it has become common- 
piace. There is no sort of doubt of 
its eternal truth, and yet few realize 
the full importance of this fact, 
which truly constitutes the corner- 
stone of successful agriculture. Our 
problem, then, is by constant repeti- 
tion, or by saying it in some more 
effective way, to impress its great 
importance-on the minds of South- 
ern farmers. 

Why is it necessary to feed our 
soils? We must first fix clearly in 
our minds that nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potassium and lime are plant foods, 
which plants take from the soil by 
means of their roots. There are oth- 
er plant foods, of course, but these, 
particularly, are likely to be present 
in the soil in such small quantity 
that sufficient is not available for 
feeding the crops. But if at present, 
or at any other particular time, there 
be enough of these plant. foods in the 
soil to supply the crops with what 
they need, they are still likely, at 
some future time, to become defi- 
cient for the crop needs. This is the 
one fact which does not seem to im- 
press itself on the average farmer. 
Why or how are the supplies of 
plant foods in the soil reduced. 

First, nitrogen is lost by leaching 
away in the drainage water. It is 
also stored up in the bodies of plants, 
stems, leaves and seeds—and when 
these are removed, the nitrogen tak- 
en from the soil is removed. The 
supplies left in the soil are conse- 
quently reduced to just the extent 
that nitrogen is removed in these 
two ways. 

The phosphorus used by all plants, 
and contained in them, comes from 
the soil, The amount. in the seeds 
of plants is relatively large. The 
bones of animals also contain rela- 
tively large quantities of phos- 
phorus. No system of farming and 
no crops of any sort add to the sup- 
ply in the soil. In short, there is al- 
ready a small supply of phosphorus 
in nearly all Southern soils, every- 
thing removed in the form of crops, 
including livestock, carries off an ap- 
preciable amount, and nothing adds 
anything to the supply already in the 
soil. Surely, if these be facts, and 
they are facts which none deny, then 
it ought to be easy for anyone to 
realize the necessity of feeding our 
soils phosphorus. 


Potassium may be lacking in the 
soil in sufficient quantities to grow 
full crops. No system of farming 
adds to the amount already there 
and all crops carry off some; there- 
fore, it is simply a question of sub- 
traction to show that in time we 
must feed our soils potassium. The 
present need for feeding the soil 
potassium is not so urgent, in the 
case of most soils, because the sup- 
ply in the soil is yet relatively 
large; it is not removed in large 
quantities, except in hays and other 
rough forage and is not largely 
leached from the soil in the drainage 
water. 


Calcium, in the form of calcium 
carbonate—supplied in ground lime- 
stone—is also deficient in most 
Southern soils. It is consumed by 
crops, used up in processes going on 
in the soil and is leached away in 
the soil water. It is necessary to a 
fertile soil, hence it ought to be easy 
for anyone to see that we must feed 
our soils lime. 

These facts are so elementary and 
so simple that it seems everyone 
must appreciate them, and knowing 
that a large yield is the most impor- 
tant single factor in successful farm- 
ing, it would seem that every farmer 
would practice the feeding of his 


soils as a simple, necessary means 
of increasing his earnings. The 
amazing fact in this subject is, that 
thousands continue to take crops 
from the soil year after year and 
never think of feeding the soil in re- 
turn. The fact that this can be done, 
however, is the reason why so many 
overlook the necessity for feeding 
the soil. If the supply of plant foods 
in the soil could be entirely remov- 
ed, or if these plant foods were 
completely removed in a few years— 
five or ten—the lesson would be 
brought home to the robbers of the 
soil in such a way that they could 
not ignore it. But the supply of plant 
foods cannot all be removed, for al- 
though the crops get smaller and 
smaller year after year, or remain so 
small as to result in great poverty, 
the soil will still produce some crop 
any year and in favorable seasons 
considerable crops may be grown. 


If we assume that a given soil has 
sufficient of all plant foods to pro- 
duce 50 crops of corn of 30 bushels 
per acre it is certain that long before 
these 50 crops have been removed 
the yields will have decreased so 
much, provided the soil is fed noth- 
ing, as to become so very unprofita- 
ible that cultivation of this soil will 
be abandoned. If this reduction in 
fertility, to a very unprofitable pro- 
duction, came about in five years, all 
soils would be fed regularly; but 
since, with small or material addi- 
tions of plant foods, the reduction in 
productiveness is slow, in many cases 
requiring a generation or more to 
reduce the soil fertility to poverty, 
soil feeding is not recognized as an 
-immediate necessity and being de- 
layed, is utterly neglected. 

If we find that a Southern soil, 
ranking as of medium or fair fertil- 
ity, contains in every acre to the 
depth of 7 inches, around, 

2,000 pounds of nitrogen 

1,600 pounds of phosphoric acid 

3,000 pounds of potassium 
and that a crop of 30 bushels of corn 
—grain and stover—contains about 

53 pounds -of nitrogen 

19 pounds of phosphoric acid 

42 pounds of potassium 
it ought not to be difficult to realize 
the necessity of feeding the soil, es- 
pecially if we remember that plant 
foods are also lost by leaching and 
the washing away of the surface soil, 
and that the crops get their supplies 


of these plant foods from the soil | 


and the soil must get any new sup- 
plies from the farmer. 


But some one may state that the 
South spends millions of dollars an- 
nually, feeding her soils. No, she 
spends millions of dollars each year 
feeding her crops. There is a differ- 
ence, but our failure in soil feeding 
is not that we use no plant foods, for 
in some sections the expenditure for 
fertilizers is large. Our failure is 
that we do not appreciate the full 
needs of our soils and do not feed 
them economically or rationally. 
That we do not appreciate the full 
annual removal of plant foods and 
do not replace this removal in suffi- 
cient quantity, or in the most eco- 
nomical manner. Does the feeding 
of the soil pay? All experience 
proves that it does pay if the feed- 
ing is done intelligently. If sufficient 
feed is given a beef steer to enable it 
to run its own body processes and 
gain one-half pound a day, there may 
ibe no profit, in fact, there will al- 
most certainly be none, but if 
enough feed is given to enable the 
steer to gain two pounds a day there 
may be a good profit. Likewise if 
there be present in a soil only suffi- 
cient plant foods to produce 100 
pounds of lint cotton, there will be 
no profit, but if there be sufficient 
plant foods present, or they be sup- 
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| DYoyeMae sithaeh beasties 
Plant Them! 

$1 Per Acre 


ACROF of legumes (peanuts, 

soy beans, cow peas, etc.) in- 
oculated with Mulford Cultures, 
enriches your land cheaply and 
thoroughly with nitrogen. In- 
oculated legume crops pay big 
money and improve your land at 
the same time for bigger crops 
of cotton, corn, etc. 

Mulford Cultures are guaran- 
teed by test to contain unusually 
large numbers of pure, active, 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 

No special implements or ex- 
perience required. 



































































Write to-day for booklet A. and 
read what other farmers say about more 
profitable crops grown with Mulford 
tures. 
Five-Acre bottles, $5.00 
One-Acre bottles, 1.50 

At your dealers, 

or write direct 
H. K. MULFORD CO. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 














































Notice how 
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uninoculated. 
Drawing made 
from one of 
the many 
actual photo- 
graphs In our 
free booklet. 









































FOWLER’S 
Anti-Hog Cholera 


SER UM 


For Sure Prevention 
Hog Cholera 


Oraer through any Branch House of 


ARMOUR «x» COMPANY 


























, Mulcher 
& Seeder 


A mulcher, smoothing harrow, cultivator, 
weeder and seeder—allin one. Forms dust mulch 
~—a blanket of loose soil—preventing soil hardening 
and moisture escaping. Increases yield of corn, 

potatoes, oats, wheat, etc. Kills weeds, Flat 
especially adapted to form mulch. Lever an 
pressure spring control depth of teeth. Sold with 
or without seeding boxes for grass seed, alfalfa, 
oats, etc. Teeth cover the seed to depth desired. 
Adapted for a large variety of work. Instock near 





you. Send for catalog. 

EUREKA MOWER %o., Bow 786, Utica, N. ¥. 
Four sizes, a 4 
8,8,10 
andi 








Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
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“In Time of Peace 
Prepare for War” 
—Andrew Jackson 


“Op Hickoryi} 


Just as an individual, 
anarmy,a nation must 
be prepared for the 
great emergency, so must @ 
wagon be strongand staunch 
and true to its great work. 
We could preach a sermon 
on these qualities in _ 
“Orp Hickory” “uae 
wagons and you know 
how completely the _ iis, 

namesakes embody the sterling qualities of 
their hero. They are wagons which show the 
love of the skilled workman for his work. Go 
to your dealer and let him show you what pre- 
paredness means in “OLD Hickory” con- 
struction. FREE--Write to us for the best 
wagon book you ever read, ‘Autobiography 
of a Famous Wagon.” 


Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co. |) 


(i Incorporated 
So Louisville, Kentueky 


, 
Ml! naters of “OLD Hickory” 
m and “TENNESSEE” 
agons, 
Log Wagons, 
Teaming 
a Gears, 
Farm Carts, 
Farm Trucks, 
Manure 
Spreaders, 
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Fertilizer 


Trucks, etc. 
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FUEL COSTS 
ONE -HALF 


FOR FORDS AND ALL 
# OTHER CARS. 


Start easy In coldest weather! 

More power and one-half more mileage! 
Afr Friction Carburetors use cheapest grade 
gasoline or even half gasoline and half coal 
oll with excellent results. 

250,000 enthusiastic users! 


Start your car instantly and move off at once, 
while motor is cold (even in zero weather) with 
no ‘‘spitting’’, popping’, or ‘‘missings’. In 
other words, end your carburetor troubles. 


AIR-FRICTION 






















CARBURETORS 





Newly perfected model for 1917. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write or 
write us at once, sending his name and the 
Name and model of your car. 

80 per cent off list price where no repre- 
sentative is already appointed. 

Ask us about our 30-day trial offer. 
Dealers, garages, and repair shops make 
greater profits and give more satisfaction 
supplying AIR FRICTION CARBURE- 
TORS and spark plugs than any other 
accessory they can handle. 


THE AIR FRICTiON 
CARBURETOR 
COMPANY 
125 Madison Street 
Dayton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of 
Carburetors for 
Pleasure cars, 


trucks, tractors 
and motor 


DEALERS: 
Write or wire for 
our proposition. 


Write at once, today, for 

circular describing Hawk- 

ins’ Wonderful Cotton and 

price of seed. It’s free and 
a Me aS 








will be worth hundreds of 
dollars to you. Heaviest 
gields per acre; earliest ma- 


turity. No failures. No 
disappointments. Hawkins’ 
circular points the way to 
big profits and sure pros- 


Le a 
B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 














When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 
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plied, to produce 300 pounds of. lint, 
there may or may not be a profit. If 
the plant foods are supplied by man 
they must have been supplied at the 


| lowest cost or the chance for profit 


is small. In the first case, there is no 
possible chance for profit while in 
the second case the chance for profit 
is good, dependent on the manner in 
which the plant foods are supplied. 

If we could once realize that the 
business of the farmer is to take all 
the plant foods from his soil which 
he can take in the largest crops, but 
that this is only half his duty, and 
that the other half is to put back 
those plant foods removed \by the 
crops at the lowest cost possible, soil 
feeding would soon receive due at- 
tention. But we will never realize 
the need of feeding our soils as much 
as required until we better appreci- 
ate the following facts: 

1. Soils only contain a_ limited 
amount of plant foods and in some 
soils some of the plant foods are al- 
ready very low. 

2. That plant foods — especially 
phosphorus, potassium and lime—are 
not added to the soil by any cropping 
system or any kind of livestock pro- 
duction. 

3. That when crops are removed 
plant foods are removed. 


4. That humus is essential for sup- 
plying nitrogen and for other im- 
portant purposes, but our warm 
moist climate causes humus-forming 
materials to rot rapidly and our 
heavy rainfall causes soluble plant 
foods to be removed by leaching and 
the washing away of the soil. 

5. That owing to these conditions 
the soils must be fed more than we 
have ever realized. A crop of cow- 
peas or other legume, grown on land 
every other year or every second 
crop, and removed for hay, will not 
keep up the supply of humus or plant 
foods. A crop of legumes grown ev- 
ery year and removed for hay and no 
manure returned will probably not 
keep up the nitrogen and humus sup- 
plies and will surely rob it of other 
plant foods. 

With every pound of products take 
en from the soil is removed a part of 
the soil, When a product is sold 
from the farm a part of the farm is 
thrown in. With this fact alone re- 
cognized and its full significance as a 
means of removing plant foods ap- 
preciated, the depletion of soil fer- 
tility caused by our warm moist cli- 
mate and heavy rainfall accepted as 
true soil feeding, more liberally than 
we have yet dreamed of, would come 
and in its coming solve all our agri- 
cultural problems or make their solu- 
tion possible or more easy. 


Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 
RANSPLANT cabbage plants from 


the cold frame to the open ground. 
It is_ late to mulch strawberries, 





| but it is better to do it now than to 





have sanded berries. 

If troubled with root knot or wilt 
in tomatoes, set plants on land 
where tomatoes have not been 
grown before. 

The following bedding plants 
should have a place in the home 
grounds: petunia, salvia, lantana, 
Vinca, canna, and sweet alyssum. 
They are not difficult to grow. 

Where one has a few choice peach 
or plum trees, it is not an expensive 
matter to get enough cloth to cover 
them in case the blossoms are 
threatened by frost. 

It is not well to plant cabbage or 
Irish potatoes on the same land for 
many years in succession as the soil 
will become infested with diseases 
that are difficult to eradicate. 

In addition to growing other food 
crops, every farmer of the Sotth 
should plant at least one acre of 
Irish potatoes, two acres of sweet po- 
tatoes, and a half acre of onions. 

FE. J. CRIDER. 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 
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200,000 Farmers now using Cole Planters and Distributors 


Save Seed, Labor and Fertilizer 


Get better stands and get more good from guano. Why not You? 





OU can get a Cole Planter to plant 
every crop just like YOU want it 
planted, and a Cole Distributor that 

will do the work the way you want it done. 


Cole Cotton Planters Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are 
accurate, durable and easy torun. They save seed and get a 
good stand. They sow the seed in a straight line so that the 
>, cotton is cheaper to chop and cheaper to cultivate. The depth 
of planting and quantity of seed can be easily adjusted. 


Cole Combination Planters Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 
are acknowledged by all to be the best combination planters 
ever made. They plant to perfection Cotton, Corn, Peas and 
other seeds and are made with or without a fertilizer attach- 
ment. These popular and reliable combination planters will 
give you good satisfaction and long service. 


Cole Plain View Planters beat the world for 
planting Corn, Peanuts, Velvet Beans, Peas and all known 
similar seed. No Brush—no Cut-Off. Automatic Gravity 
seed selection. Can’t injure the tenderest seed. Seed are se- 
lected and dropped in plain sight. Nothing like them and 
nothing equal to them. 


Cole Double Plain View Planters, plant Corn 
and Velvet Beans orany other two crops at the same time in 
the same row, either hill for hill, or one bean to two, or one 
to every three hills of corn. Also fine for one crop ata time, 
Bonanza for growers of Velvet Beans and Peanuts, 


Cole Distributors handle all kinds of fertilizer and 
are made either with opening plows or covering plows to suit 
every need. Most complete line of high-grade reliable Dise 
tributors in the world. Be sure to get the genuine Cole. 


As you plant, so shall you gather. Therefore, use the 
Cole for best results. Thousands of farmers say that 
it pays to throw away other kindsand buy the Cole. Write 
us for full description, testimonials and name of dealer nearest to 
you. Ask your home merchant to show you the labor-saving 
and crop-making Cole Machines. Do not let anyone put off 
on you any imitation or substitute. Look for our name, it 
is a guarantee of quality and service. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 
Box 300} Cwaruorte, N.C. 

















Mr. Farmer Makes 


$150 to $1000 
Per Month With 





Self-Contained. No new build-' 
o 





ing and little power needed. 
experience in milling neces. 


sary. One man enough, 


* . 
This Wonder Mill 
splendid, permanent, dignified business, can have this opportunity. 

You get the very valuable privilege of joining Community Marvel Millers, . 
ty with better four—FLavoF Lour, Nature Flavored. Made only withan 

Midget Self- 

AMERICAN Midect Se- MARVEL MILL € 
money per year than you have ever made in your life—as others are. ree 

Strictly a highest grade, clean proposition. Every Qwner wonder. —Fxplains 

Write For Complete Proposition, on 30 Days Trial wae 

Let us send you “The Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill’’—also over 1000 owners, 
—and tell you how our Service Departmentcan start youatonceand Write. 
help keep you making FLavo FLour at such big profits, Address 

213-219 Trust Bldg. 


Any man in any community who has as much as $2,000 to invest in this 
an association with thesole purpose otsupplying each local communi- 

You can give part or all your time to this and steadily make more 

4 7 all. 

liy successful now—as you can be with this mill. wey, he may 4 | e 

copies from huudreds of owners’ letters—facts on their profit figures everywhere. 
glo-American MillC ool 

Anglo-American 0.,1mC+ “Owensboro, Ky, 
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Arrow 
1 orm fit 
} 
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Collars 


Are cut to fit the neck 
} and shoulders perfectly— 





rr oerweeOoee.h 
coat aie 


-—_ ST ww ON 
rea oa 


RP eye Org Eee) Cee 


They sit and fit remark- 








(ably well and comfortably. 
( L3ceach 6 for 90c, BERWICK 
@ CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc. MAKERS } 








BAVE ON AUTO supplies. ~ 


Satisfaction guaranteed or 

money back. Riverside 

hand horn for $2.25. Save 
too. 


money on tires, 
k FREE. 
Write house "C3 
convene WewVerk Chicege Senses 


The best way to get every farmer in your 
neighborhood working together along all pros 
gressive lines is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
paper you know. We don’t say The Progres<¢ 
sive Farmer. If you know a better one use ft. 
But please help the best one you know. 




















Ft- Wert 


Portisad, Ore. 





Do your neighbors read our paper? 
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ree 
Your Chanee 


Is Now! 


aybe you have told your friends from time to time how 
well you like The Progressive Farmer, most subscribers 


i 
have. | 


This we appreciate. 
We take this opportunity to thank you. 


We are asking more of you and this is your chance to prove 
to us that The Progressive Farmer is really useful to you. 


Our special request is that during this week you send us 
one new subscription; at least one. 


We do not ask you to do this merely because you feel 
friendly towards The Progressive Farmer. We make it 
profitable to you. 


We extend to you the following special offers:—(The price 
is $1.00 a year) 


Send us $1.50 and the name and address of 
one new subscriber and your name and ad- 
dress, and we will send The Progressive 
Farmer one year to each. 


Send us $2.00 and the names and addresses of 
two new subscribers and your name and ad- 
dress, and we will send The Progressive 
Farmer one year to each. 


SPECIAL: 


We will send a copy of our 1917 Farmers’ Ac- 
count Book to you and to each of the new sub- 
scribers. 


IMPORTANT. 


As this offer is special please be sure to re- 
quest the Farmers’ Account Books. 


No matter at all when your subscription will expire. Send 
the club and we will extend your term one more year. The 
date on your address label will be moved up one year, and 


this will be your receipt. Be sure to say yeu are an old 
subscriber. 


Should you desire you may renew your own subscription 
for two or for three years upon the above terms. 


We prefer that you send one or two new subscriptions. 


Our purpose in making this offer is to obtain new subscrip- 
tions. 


There are scores of good white farmers in your immediate 
community who will be better farmers by reading The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and it is your duty to introduce our publi- 
cation to them. 


We are counting on you. Do not disappoint ts. 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM 


! 
1V.—Natural Factors Determining the Degree of Weevil Damage 











| 

By B. L. MOSS 
[This is the fourth of a series of articles on the Boll Weevil Problem TY fifth, | 
“The Economic Side of the Problem,” will appear next week.} | 











|: IS obvious that the degree to —lIn the higher latitudes of 





the cot- 

which the cotton crop is injured ton states killing frosts occur much 
by the weevil is determined by the earlier ip autumn and later in spring 
number of weevils attacking the bolls than in the southern portions of 
and squares during the season; and these states. For instance, in the 
likewise that any influences, natural latitude of Little Rock, Memphis and 
; Or artificial, that tend to prevent the Chattanooga the first. killing frost in 
| rapid multiplication of the weevil autumn occurs on an average about 
must result in lessened damage from the last week in October: while in 
the pest’s depredations. It shall be the latitude of Baton Rouge, Louis- 
the purpose of this article to point iana; Mobile, Alabama, and _  Val- 
out some of these influences and how dosta, Georgia, it occurs on an aver- 
they operate to hold the weevil in age nearly a month later. Corres- 
check. pondingly, the last killing frost in 
Latitude.—In a preceding article it spring in the northern part of the 
was shown that latitude is the most eastern Gulf states occurs about a 
powerful natural factor in boll weevil month later than in the southern 
control. In all regions of the South part of these states. In other words, 
east of central Texas, excepting pos- since the weevil must subsist on 
sibly the mountainous and coastal green cctton squares, bolls and foli- 
regions of the South Atlantic states, age, the period during which it must 
the latitude of a place has a direct exist without food at Memphis, Ten- 
influence upon (a) the winter tem- messee, or Rome, Georgia, is about 
peratures of that particular locality; two months longer than at Mobile, 
(b) the average date of first frost in Alabama, or Valdosta, Georgia. This 








How Latitude Affects the Degree of Bell Weevil Damage ’ 
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CAUSE of the warmer climate and heavier summer rainfall the fartiuer 
B south we go, it has come to be well recognized that the degree of é2m- 

age any section sustains from the boll weevil is largely dependent upon 
its latitude—that is, its relative location north and south. The above map 
shows the parallels of latitude. Parallel 30 passes east and west through 
New Orleans; 32144 through or near Charleston, S. C., Montgomery, Ala., 
Meridian and Vicksburg, Miss., and Shreveport, La., and parallel 35 through 


or near Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga and Memphis, Tenn., and Little 
Rock, Ark. 





autumn and the last killing frosts in of course results in a greatly increas- 
the spring; (c) the mean summer ed mortality during the hibernating 
temperature; and (d). the degree of period and consequently lessened 
humidity and the amount of summer damage to the cotton crop. 
rainfall. Influence of Summer Temperatures 
Influence of Winter Temperatures. and Humidity—In our discussion of 
—Perhaps no single influence operat- the life history of the weevil it was 
es against the boll weevil to such an shown that temperature and humidi- 
extent as do comparatively low tem- ty exert a marked influence upon the 
peratures. As already pointed out, duration of the life cycle of the 
while the weevil has reached the weevil. The period elapsing from 
limits of cotton production in Okla- the deposition of the egg until the 
homa and Arkansas, there has been emergence of the adult may range 
no considerable decrease in cotton from twelve to fourteen days during 
production in counties lying north cf moist, midsummer weather to as long 
parallel 33% north latitude. On the as seven or eight weeks during the 
contrary, the weevil has frequently late fall, Thus it is evident that in 
receded from infested areas in the the hot, moist regions of the lower 
northern part of the Cotton Belt, and South reproduction takes place at 
it now appears unlikely that these a much more rapid rate than in the 
regions will- ever . suffer seriotfsly cooler, drier regions of the cotton 
from weevil depredations. states to the north and west. Not 
’ Illustrative of the comparative in- less than one and perhaps two more 
fluence of temperatures upon the generations of the weevil occur dur- 
winter survival of the weevil, the ing the season along the Gulf coast 
Bureau of Entomology of the United than is the case 300 miles farther 
States Department of Agriculture north. This comparatively slow mul- 
found at Mansura, Louisiana, lati- tiplication of the weevil in the high- 
tude 31 degrees north, during the er, drier latitudes, coupled with the 
winter of 1909-10, a survival of 4.6 heavy winter mortality in the same 
per cent of all hibernated weevils; regions, expla'ns to a large degree 
against a survival of only 1.4 per cent the slight amount of damage from 
at Tallulah, Louisiana, about 100 the weevil. 
miles north of Mansura and in lati- Influence of Altitude—The influ- 
tude 32% degrees morth. No data ence of altitude in the natural con- 
are available for territory farther trol of the boll weevil is very similar 
north, but it is quite likely in the to that of latitude, since mean tem- 
latitude of Little Rock and Mem- peratures decrease rapidly with in- 
phis, 35 degrees north, that only creased altitude. The weevil has 
a small fraction of one per cent sur- never been able to gain a foothold 
vived the winter. in regions of Texas having an alti- 





Influence of Dates of Killing Frosts. tude in excess of 2,000 feet. How- 
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h in the prairie regions 
i 


f : weevil damage because of the pro- 
. tection from cold and moisture af- 
d forded hibernated weevils during the 
S winter months. It is not to be in- 
‘ ferred that absence of woods 


trol. 


or its immature stages. 


and exert considerable 


holding the pest in check. : 

Ants.—Seventeen species of ‘ants 
have been found to attack the weevil 
in its immature stages, destroying the 
larva and pupa. Like the parasites 
that prey upon the weevil, the na- 
tive ants of a_ particular 
doubtless learn to depend more and 
more upon the inimature stages of 
the weevil as a source of food, and 
thus exert an increasing influence in 


its natural control. 


Birds.—Many erroneous ideas 


current relative to the 
which birds feed upon 


weevil. It is commonly 
that the quail feeds extensively upon 
the weevil, but this has been proved 
incorrect. Of 108 quail stomachs ex- 
amined by the Biological Survey of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, only one showed any 
boll weevil remains, According to the 
same authority, blackbirds, 
larks, wrens, native sparrows, titmice 
and the pipit feed most largely upon 
the weevil during the winter months 
and hence are factors in its natural 


control. 


woods, ants, parasites 


structive. 


ever, this fact is of little importance 
in the territory yet to be invaded, 
since east of the Mississippi river 
very little cotton is raised at eleva- 
tions greater than 1,000 feet. 
Influence of Woods and Timber.— 
Broad, open areas have uniformly 
suffered less from the weevil than 
timbered areas under otherwise simi- 
lar natural conditions. Evidence of 
this fact may be seen in the com- 
paratively slight decrease in yields 


Brush and woods afiect the degree of 


safeguard against the weevil, for this 
is by no means true; but open, tree- 
fess areas afford less protection for 
the weevil in winter and hence exert 
some influeice in its natural con- 


Parasites.—According to Hunter, of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, 29 species of parasites at- 
tach themselves to the adult weevil 


asitic enemies of the boll weevil ap- 
pear to increase the longer the wee- 
vil remains in a particular section, 


Summary of Natural Agencies in 
Weevil Control.—Latitude, 
as it does the summer and winter 
temperatures, dates of killing frosts 
and summer rainfall and humidity, is 
by far the most powerful agency in 
weevil control. Next in importance 
come the absence of brush and 


Where all these factors are found 
in conjunction boll weevil damage is 
usually negligible; where they are 
absent in the greatest degree the 
weevil is usually exceedingly de- 





Mr. Graham’s Profits 


Be Duplicated 


February, 1915, for $20. 


profit or loss. 








MAKING MONEY WITH HOGS 
Though What He Has Done May 


HAD always been used to hogs 

about a place back in Michigan, 
where I was born, so when I bought 
my little farm here in Arkansas, I 
acquired a grade Duroc sow pig for 
$10 with the intention of fattening it 
for meat. The little gilt grew so well 
that I didn’t have the heart to kill it, 
and bred it instead. This grade sow 
raised four pigs that I sold to my 
neighbors for $11 each as gilts. 
set me to thinking about raising a 
few registered pigs for sale to my 
neighbors for breeding purposes. 

With this in mind, I bought a reg- 
istered Duroc sow, already bred, in 


sold her and six pigs for $60. 
her because she was too 
I feared I could never develop either 
her or her pigs. I kept no record of 
cost of feed, so I am unable to show 


In September ; 
three nice sow pigs and a half in- [,)°°%,80"8 


1915, I purchased 


9 


Inventor$ 
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BP == targa 9150.00 raise and make a slop of it for my 





1 10 5-menths-old gilts............... 250.00 pigs. By using alfalfa hay slop and 
terest in a good boar, as a starter, : cae tases BOAT.» .seseeeeeeeees suas a little ground corn, my “pigs have 
and began to keep records of expense Engines and cutters ......2........1 110.00 been weighing around 40 pounds at 
and income from the pure-bred hog SinpisG at sok Gee tee ag two months old, and gaining 20 
business. I have been keeping these . 64 ret asin pounds a month or better thereafter. 
records for 18 months, and a sum- See eee ene ns ess ee [I have decided that a little land 
marized statement shows as follows: cm Fetal Proceeds sios.c1 Well tended, a few good hogs well 
Expenses Gnventory 16. 632.00 cared for, are better than trying 
eae ete IE etl cin sn cceptnsowtaces soars: t© Own the whole world, anyhow. 
ee bene. wadk WeeNed. nore ccc, BOG. ESS GUPCNSO, o.5600600sewswsessess 360.41. Especially when I have 100 stands of 
Sa ee AR, Sete MNES asada: feiza: bees that divide with me. 
Total expense to date.......c.e0. $360.41 | have raised all feeds for rick hogs side car saa 7 
Stes. te Gate except $13.39 spent for concentrates 
28° pure-bred hOgs......cccccesvecee $279.00 at the start. I use small plats of al- Our book, ‘‘The Boll Weevil Problem,” will 
6 culls fattened for meat and sold... 126.64 falfa as a pasture in summer and in he!p you to beat the boll weevil. You can get 
Total: sales. tO ARLG...<seceeece $405.64 Winter I grind alfalfa hay that I Progressive Warmes foe — ps 
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Quality is Economy 


UYING low quality goods is false 

economy. The cost of keeping them in 

good shape soon eats up what Wale you 
“‘saved’’ in the first place. Then too, a patched 
up article is never the same as new. This is 
especially true with regard to roofing. A poor 
roofing will in a short time cost you much 
more in up-keep than you can possibly save on 
the original price. 


On the other hand the cost of up-keep is 
practically nothing when you buy 


I 





Cit 


mine 





Furthermore the original cost will be but little 
more than that of any inferior kinds. 


Texaco Roofing will give good service under 
any conditions, in any kind of weather, and in 
any climate. It is cold-proof, heat-proof, fume- 















and acid-proof, and fire-resisting. It is made 
to wear well and wear long. 
Ask your dealer about Texaco Roofing. ae 


Also—write to us and get some valuable 
information on the roofing question at 


first hand. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
HOUSTON 
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1ece in 1t! 
The Sharples Bowi is easy to 
clean and hard to hurt. It has 
no discs! It’s a plain strong tube 
—simply run a brush through 

it, and it’s clean. Sharples bowls 
in use 12 or 15 years are still in 
perfect balance—ifor there is 
nothing in them to get. bent and 
throw them out of balance. Owing tp 
toitssmall diametertheSharples JA gy 
“Bowl creates doubled skim- 7 é 
ming force—because the Y 
milk is always making a 
ideas turn; thus the crea-n i3 extract- 
ed more thoroughly. This bowl 
is also remarkably long—milk 
travels further while the in- 
tense skimming force is 
working on it. But its 
greatest feature is that it 
will skim clean regard- 
less of how fast or slow 
you turn it. 


SHARPLES | 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


is the only separator that: 
—skims clean at widely-varying speeds 
—gives the same thickness cream regardless of speed changes 
—skims your milk quicker when you turn faster 
—has only one piece in the bowl—no discs, easy to clean 
—has knee-low supply tank and once-a-month oiling 



































Sharples varies the feed in direct proportion to 
the separating force, and thus insures clean 
skimming at all speeds—needs no watching. It’s 
positive protection against cream loss. All fixed- 
feed separators lose considerable-cream 
when turned below speed—and 19 out 
of 20 people do turn too slow. A Sharp- 
les will average 5% more cream than 
any other separator just for this reason, 


Write for catalog today; address 
Department 21, 


The Sharples amined Co. 
West Chester ° Pa. 
Sharples Milkers—used on over 300, 000 « cows daily 
Chicago’ Toronto 


Branches: San Francisco 





Lice Must Go! . 


Lousy poultry can’t pay. Lice not only sap du 
blood and take energy that otherwise would make 
growth and meat; but they actually suck the life 
out of poultry and cause more disease and loss 
than any other trouble. 


My Louse Powder will positively rid your flock of 
lice at once. Put in dust-baths, in nests, and 
powder the birds with it thoroughly—especially in 
the fluffy feathers below the vent; also under the 
wings, between the legs and in the head feathers 


Dk. LEGEAR’S 
LICE KILLER 


is my own formula worked 
out from 25 years’ experi- 
ence both asa Veterinary 
Surgeon and asa practical 
poultry raiser. Ask your 
dealer for a pound can— 
25c—try it at my risk. Re- 
sults or money refunded, 


TRIAL CAN FREE 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write us his name and address, 
and we'll send you free, 2 liberal 
trial can. Write for it now. 


Or. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 
716 Howard Street, 
St. Louis, Missourl. 


a 5 








When writing to advertisers say: ‘I aim writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 
vertising it carries.”* 
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CO-OPERATIVE BULL ASSOCI- 
ATIONS 


A Great Factor in the Improvement 
of Cattle—How They Operate 


HERE are now more than 30 active 

coOperative bull associations in the 
United States. On July 1, 1916, there 
were 32 representing a total member- 
ship of 650 and owning about 120 pure- 
bred bulls. In the opinion of specialists 
in the United. States Department of 
Agriculture, coéperation in this re- 
spect is only in its infancy and co- 
6perative bull associations should be- 
come a great factor in the improve- 
ment of our dairy cattle. 


The codperative bull association, 
Says an article in the 1916 Yearbook 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is especially adapted to 
herds which are so small that a 
valuable bull for each herd would be 


_too heavy an investment to be justi- 
_hied by 


the extent of the business. 
Through codperation, cattle owners 
are enabled to obtain the benefits 
which come from the use of a pure- 
bred sine at an expense which is no 


| greater, and in many cases is even 


less, than the cost of maintaining a 
scrub. 


“Better and fewer bulls” is a 


i phrase which represents the aim of 


these associations. A typical organi- 


‘ zation is composed of from fifteen.to 


30 farmers who own jointly five bulls, 
The territory of the association is 
divided into five breeding blocks and 
one bull assigned to each block. To 
prevent inbreeding, each bull is mov- 
ed to the next block every two years: 
Barring losses from death or other 
causes, therefore, no new bulls need 
be purchased for ten years. It is custo- 
mary to apportion the purchase price 
and the expense of supporting the 
bulls among the members according 
to the number of cows owned by each. 

These associations have been known 
in the United States only since 1908, 


| when the first one was organized, in 
| Michigan. 


The short time which has 
elapsed since then makes it impos- 
sible to demonstrate the full value 
of the associations, because the in- 
fluence of a pure-bred sire is felt in 
the herd for more than one genera- 
tion. Similar associations, however, 
have existed in Denmark ever since 
1874, and the movement in that 
country has proved most successful. 
So far as we know now, there seems 
to be no serious objection to organi- 
zations of this character to offset 


| their very obvious advantages. In- 


stead of spreading abortion, tubercu- 


| losis, and other diseases, as has been 
| sometimes alleged, they seem to aid 


in the control of contagion. One 
association, for example, refused to 
permit one of its members to use the 
bulls until he had consented to dis- 
pose of all his cattle which reacted 
to the tuberculin tests. 

This same association is composed 
of 16 farmers and is organized into 
5 blocks. Before the association was 
formed, 8 farmers who afterwards 
became members had each an average 
investment of $85 in a scrub bull. 
These scrubs were sold and 5 pure- 
bred bulls were bought at $240 each, 
or an average of $75 for each member. 


| This actual saving in cash, however, 
{is a far less important matter than 
| the fact that the members now are 
| able to use purebred sires instead of 


the former scrubs. A larger member- 
ship, it“is said, would. reduce the ex- 
pense still further. In another associ- 
ation which has more than 100 mem- 
bers the original cost to each for 
purchasing the pure-bred sires was 
only $23. 





COULD TELL HIM THAT 


Client—“‘How. much will your opinion be 
worth in this case?’ Lawyer—"I am too 
modest to gay. But I can teil you what 'm 
going to charge you.”—Boston Transcript. 





Marketing Creamery Butter 


HE standardization of butter 

packages and the production of a 
more uniform quality of product are 
two requirements of butter markets 
to which creameries need to give 
consideration if they wish to im- 
prove conditions for the marketing 
of their butter, say specialists of the 
Office of Markets and Rural Organ- 
ization of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Department 


‘Bulletin 466, recently issued. 


At certain seasons the market 
specialists found on the markets an 
increasing quantity of an_ inferior 
quality of butter which is: known as 
“under-grades.” This inferior qual- 
ity, it developed, is often due to the 
use of cream of poor quality and 
often sells at 6 to 8 cents below the 


better grades. | 


In the shipment of butter to mar- 


-ket, according to the bulletin, coun- 
.try creameries 
gether may often effect econoumies in 


situated close to- 


transportation by codperating in ob- 
taining special scheduled “pick-up” 
refrigerator car service and by as- 
sentbling local shipments into carload 
lots which may be shipped at lower 
freight costs. 

Many country creameries, it was 
found, consigned their butter to 
wholesale butter receivers who often 
function as jobbers, while the tend- 
ency among the larger creameries 
and, to some extent, among smaller 
ones is to distribute directly to the 
retailer. The grading and handling 
of bulk butter would be greatly facil- 
itated, it is pointed out by the ex. 
perts, if the consecutive numbers of 
the different churnings of a cream-« 
ery were stamped on the containers, 

It is pointed out by the specialists 
that the establishment of brands is 
essential for effective advertising. 
Salesmanship is also a vital factor in 
successful market distribution. It is 
highly important in marketing a 
branded product that a sanitary and 
attractive package be used and that 
a certain standard of quafity in the 
product be maintained. : 


PROGRAM SOUTHERN CATTLE. 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


At Atlanta, Georgia, April 4th, [th 
‘ 6th, 1917 + a ae 





“Address of Welcome’’—John D. Liti! e, Ate 
lanta, Ga. 

“Selecting a Dairy Cow’—Hugh G. Vaan 
Pelt, Editor Kimball's Dairy Farmer, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

“Relation of Beef Cattle to Southern Agiie 
culture’—#. R. Lioya, Director, Exper- 
iment Stations, Mississippi Agricultural 
College, Miss, 

“Feeds Available in the South and Their 
Value in Breeding and Growing Live- 
stock’’—IL, I. Guion, Stockman, Lug off 
South Carolina. 

“Early Phases of Tick Eradic ation’ *"--By 
Dr. Cooper Curtice, Bureau of Anrmat 
Industry, Washington, DD Cc. 

“From Range to Feed Lot’’—By John ( lay, 
President, Clay, Robinson & Co., Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 

“Benefits of American National Livestock 
Association to Local Cattle Organiza. 
tlons’—By Ike T. Pryor, President, 
American National Livestock Associa- 
tion, San Antonio, Texas, 

“Winter Pastures’—By R. B, 
Darlington, Alabama. 

*“Pastures’’—By Dr.“ Tait 
Progressive Farmer, Memphis, Tenn 

“Some Animal Health Problems that Con- 
front the Southern Livestock Farmer’— 
By Dr. C. A. Cary, State Veterinarian; 
Auburn, Alabama, 

“facilities Offered Livestock Farmers by 
Our Banks and Banking lLaws'’—By 
Geo. R. James, Banker, Busin<8s Man 
and Farmer, Memphis, Tanne see, 


Lambert, 


Butler, Editov, 


“A Survey of the Livestock Situation’ "By 
Dr. A. M. Soule, Presi "then Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, A the ons, 


Georgia. 

“The Livestock Exchange, the Necessity and 
Benefit Thereof’’—By Wm. A. Burnett, 
President, Louisville Livestock Ex- 
change, Louisville, Kentucky. 

“Some Beef Cattle Characteristics and Their 
Relation to Profits'’’—By B. O. Gammon, 
Secretary, Polled Hereford Breeders 
Association of America, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

“Feeding Problems in the South’—By Dr. 
K..C. Davis, Principal, Knapp Sehoo!l ot 
Country Life, Nashville, Tennessee. 

“The Part Shippers of Livestock Can Take 
in a Successful Shipment” —y kb. 
Gatewood, General \gent, Southern 
Rallway, Rectortown, Virginia. 


Sales of pure-bred beef cattle will. be con-: 


Grane under the direction of the National 
Breed> Association. 





The men who lead are the men who read. 
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wHE INDIANA SILO 


Fifty thousand are now in 
use on the finest farms in 
America. 

If you are going to buy a silo 
-—this satisfactory service ren= 
dered everywhere——should be 
of special interest to you. 

The cost of all materials is 
advancing like the price of 

wheat and corn. 

Why not save money by 

pe contracting for your silo 

now. Ie deibatciee will cost you more 
next spring or summer. 

Let ws send you our proposition—to con- 
tract now for your silo and deliver it later. 

We still have openings for a limite 
ed number of farmer agonts. 


INDIANA SILO CO. 
670 Union Building, ANDERSON, INDIANA, 
670 Exchange Building, KANSAS CITY, MO, 
670 Indiana Building, DES MOINES, IOWA, 
670 Livesteck Ex, Bldg., FT. WORTH, TEX, 


















y Ditching 


Terracing 


Made easy—Biggercrops, 
increased farm values and 


better conte assured with Farm Ditcher 
He Terracer and 


Road Grader 
10 Days’ Triat—Money- Back. Guarantee 


All-Steel— Adjustahle— Reversible ste wheels, levers or 
cogs to get out of fix. Cuts an hes to 4 f 
—grades roads—builds terraces, ay kes and lovee. Pre- 

- vents crop failures, reclaims abandoned land. Needed on 
every farm. Write for free booklet and introductory offer. 
OWENSBORO a Nome 3 & GRADER CO., Inc. 
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Here is a Money Maker 


r Masters Plant Setter 


Transplants 
Tobacco, Tomatoes, Sweet 
Potatoes, Cabbage, Straw- 
berries, Eggplant and all sim- 
# §@€=> ilar plants, 

No Stooping— 
Ne Lame Backs 
Each plant set, watered and cov- 
ered—one operation. A full stand; 
no resetting, an earlier crop. Most 
practical planter ever invented. 

Write for Free Booklet and 
Full Information 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
Dept. K CHICAGO, ILL. 


yd 150 BU BU. PER HOU 


THAN 1¢ PER BUSHEL! 
Lette ped Mills often ag the 
cost of grinding one-halt. That’s 
os because they are light running, 

¥ with perfectconical shape grind. 
ers. erent from all others, 


OWSHER 
aa 


ook: rn (with or ' withoo 
shucks) ‘ond « Grind all kinds 
emall grain, cotton seed and Head 
































Facts About Fertilizers 


' 
aan | 
| 


(Concluded from page 6, this issue) 


as in acid phosphate. On this basis | 
we are compelled to state that in our 
opinion the basic slag, at the prices 
stated, is the cheaper source of phos- 
phoric acid. 

But there is one objection to the 
use of basic slag, instead of acid 
phosphate, with cottonseed meal or 
dried blood. This lime in the basic 
slag makes it inadvisable to mix it 
with any organic material used to 
supply nitrogen. The cottonseed meal 
on the dried blood can be mixed with 
the acid phosphate all right, but the 
lime in the basic slag will cause a 
loss of nitrogen if it is mixed with 
either of these nitrogen-supplying 
materials. If basic slag is used it 
should be put out by itself. This 
means two applications, but the cost 
is possibly justified in this case by 
the saving in cost of the phosphoric 
acid, 

We fear that dried blood will 
not prove a good top-dressing for 
oats applied at this time. Applied 
just after or at the time the oats be- 
gin their spring growth, a material is 
required in which the nitrogen is 
immediately available. The dried 
blood decays rather quickly and if 
mixed with the soil the oats would 
get considerable nitrogen from it, but 
scattered on the top of the ground it 
would furnish nitrogen more slowly 
and in a dry season the oats would 
probably get little benefit from the 
application. If the oats could be har- 
rowed after giving the top-dressing 
of blood more benefit would be deriv- 
ed. That is, dried blood should be 
mixed with the soil where it will de- 
cay and the nitrogen become soluble 
in the soil water, so that the roots 
of the plants will take it up. 

In calculating the amount of dried 
blood to use instead of cottonseed 
meal, it must be remembered that 100 
pounds of dried ‘blood containing 15 
per cent of ammonia or 12.35 per 
cent of nitregen contains as much ni- 
trogen as about 215 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal containing 7 per cent of 
ammonia or 5.76 per cent of nitrogen. 

The difference in the phosphoric 
acid in acid phosphate and the basic 
slag is not large, and as much of the 
latter should be used as would be 





used of acid phosphate. 


of cottonseed meal, containing 5.76 
per cent of nitrogen, 2.5 per cent of 
phosphoric acid and 1.8 per cent of 
potash, and 400 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate, there will be applied 
per acre, 11.52 pounds of nitrogen, 69 










Katee. Handy to operate. 10 sizes 
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BIAC LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by CUTTER’S BLACKLEG PILLS 








Lowpsiced, 

















.pounds of phosphoric acid and 3.6 
pounds of potash, and the mixture 
will contain 1.92 per cent of nitrogen 
(2.33 per cent of ammonia), 11.5 per 
cent of phosporic acid and .6 per 
cent of potash as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 
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10-dose p pkg. Blacklog Pills, $1.00 ‘ A oy 
50-dose pkg. Blackleg Pills, $4.00 Tbs. lbs, Tbs. 
Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and stron: 200 pounds cottonseed | { 
e superiority of Cutter products is due to over 18 meal 56.76-2.5-1.8....] 11.62 | 5 3.6 
years of specializing in VACCINES AND SERUMS 400 pounds acid phos- | 
pai INSIST ON CUTTER'S. If uno phate 16 per cent...|....... | 66.  Fescce 
ler direct. — oe BS 
Tee Cutter Loboratery, Berkeley, Ca... or Chicage, HL 600 pounds Total ap-|_ | 
_ plied_per_acre...... [11.52 | 69° 3.6 
Per cent of plant foods] 1.92 | 11.6 | .6 





Auto- Fedan Hay Press 


MEANS ONE ate ly LESS. 
Both belt and power presses, 
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fond Us Your, Ye Be ing 


signments of Hay or separate frame. 
Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co., 1685 Wyoming, Kansas City,Me. 





Unless the soil is already well sup- 
plied with nitrogen it seems to us 
that the proportion of nitrogen to 
phosphoric acid is too small except 
for the peanuts and possibly for the 
sweet potatoes. For corn, especially, 
we believe that equal parts of cotton- 
seed meal and acid phosphate is a 
better proportion, but 600 pounds per 
acre of such a mixture would be pret- 
ty heavy fertilization for corn and 
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fences. Low prices Parbed Wire, 
+ FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. <~ 
‘eal on 30 days FREE TRIAL. ?4 
e<--=4 Write for free catalog now. 
V, a <a INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 4 
Sis Boa 163 MORTON, ILLS. — 
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some of the other crops mentioned. 
Perhaps, 400 pounds of such a mix- 
ture would come nearer giving profit- 
able results. 





I want to thank The Progressive Farmer 
| for many things, especially for its cover 
| crops and live-at-home policy, then cotton. 
We get five farm papers, but The Progres- 
| sive is best.—R,. T. Nicholson, Benton, Tenn. 


In using a mixture of 200 pounds | 




















Cattle relish the sweet odor of 
wet Buckeye Hulls 


UCKEYE HULLS, after being wetted down for ten 
B or twelve hours, acquire a taste or odor similar to 

the succulent ensilage odor that cattle like so well. 
Simply feed 


TRACE MARK 


UCKE EYE 


HULLS 


LINTLESS 


properly on your stock will like them better than any 
other roughage. Once they are accustomed to them, 
they will not be satisfied with anything else. 


There is every reason why your cattle should relish 
Buckeye Hulls. They are all roughage; no lint that is 
worthless as forage; no dirt, trash or dust. 


Other Advantages 
Buckeye Hulls cost much less per They take less space in the barn. 


ton than old style hulls. They are sacked—easy to han- 
Buckeye Hulls allow better as- dle. 

similation of other food. They mix well, when wet, with 
Every pound goes farther. other forage. 


Mr. L. R. Farmer, Louisville, Ga., says: 
that he has used no other hulls but Buckeye for the past 
year and gets good results. Cows have not been both- 
ered with cough since using Buckeye Hulls. 


Ta secure the best results and to develop the ensilage odor, wet the hulls 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do this by 
wetting them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time 
this cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If ar prefer to 
feed the hulls dry, use only Aalf as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 


Book of Mixed Feeds Free 
Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds used in the 
South. Tells how much to feed for maintenance, for milk, for fat- 
tening, for work. Describes Buckeye Hulls and gives directions for 
using them properly. Send for your copy to the nearest mill. 


Dest. 4 The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. dept. 4 
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Heals. 


Galls and Have You a 
Sore 


Should ET ““F Sore Shouldered 
on RAs | Mule? 


If so, I want you to try the Lankford 
Horse Collar—at my risk. I guarantee 
that it will heal galls and sore shoulders while the 
mule works. If it fails, return the collar to dealer 
and get your moncy 

































A Collar fties from the sores, Teame get well in harness. LANK- 
FORDS fit any shape neck—ad just ee oe = 

“a fer draft for the horses easy to put on. ree 
not a P ad | more seasons—will not pack or harden—cannot sweeney 
Those galls and sore shoulders come from heavy, irritat- If your dealer cannot supzly you, I will send youa LANK- 


FORD Collar 
sore-producing leather collars. Leather collars con- 
> ievieste Gecouie, especially in spring when charges pt LOOK FOR Tis EAMOUT 
the teams are soft. Pads simply afford temporary relief. brie 25. TRADE-MAR ecan. 
They don’t give shoulders a chance to beal. But the — ore ON EVERY G a4 
LANKFORD, made of cotton duck is stuffed with oily fea INE LANKFO 
cotton fibre. It is soft and clean. It absorbe the impur- anted. 


W. D, COUCH 
COUCH BROS. MANUFACTURING CO.. 
ATLANTA, GA. Box 19-C MEMPHIS, TENN, 









Box 974-C, 











Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
_ = together; or 
ped on tags. 
ee ee omer or dy —— $2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
F. &. Burch @ Co., 184 W. Huces St Chicago scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Tag your stock— pent ebeapest means of 
identification for H Sheep ay Cattle. 
nd porabed ¢ 











Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not. advertised in’ The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice When writing advertisers, mention The 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. Progressive Farmer, 
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“Yon can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it er not,” 
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HE triumph of the people over autocracy in 

Russia may easily prove the greatest single 
event of the last generation of men, and the tri- 
umph is the more interesting to us because Russia 
is largely a rural country. Rural community life 
there is already well developed and the revo- 
lution will doubtless tremendously advance rural 
progress. 





[* IS with regret we announce the resignation of 
Mr. J. L. Mogford for seven years past general 
representative of The Progressive Farmer. A man 
of unusual ability, energy, loyalty, and magnetic 
personality, he wins the friendship and confidence 
of all who know him. A host of other friends in 
Rafeigh share our own regret over his departure 
for Richmond, but join us in wishing him un- 
bounded success in the new work he begins there 
with the Cecil Advertising Agency. 





SAAORE Windows” is a good slogan to keep in 

mind in connection’ with house building, and 
we should have emphasized it more vigorously in 
our recent “Farm Homes and Buildings Special.” 
As Edward Earle Purinton said in a recent Inde- 
pendent: “We need more windows in our houses, 
for not one housé in fifty has enough. A house 
should be regarded merely as a frame for sunlight. 
Every man who builds a home should plan a sun 
parlor for it; a sun parlor is much more hygienic 
than a society parlor.” 





THE wise farmer this spring will take every pos- 
sible precaution to insure getting good stands 
of all crops planted, since a defective stand is a 
very certain means of reducing yields and lower- 
ing profits. In getting stands, good seed and thor- 
ough preparation—making a firm, mellow, clod-free 
seed bed—are of first importance. With cotton, es- 
pecial care should be exercised not to get the seed 
too deep. Where the ground is moist, half an 
inch of dirt on the seed will be plenty. Then use 
the harrow to break any crusts formed by beating 
rains. 





E HAVE asked every state superintendent of 

education from North Carolina to Texas to ad- 
vise us the number of pupils in his state taking the 
various high school studies, but only North and 
South Carolina seem to have available figures. 
South Carolina’s statistics have come in since our 
article on the next page was written. And these 
figures show that our Palmetto State farmers, just 
as emphatically as our own Tar Heel farmers, need 
to start a demand for reform. In the South Caro- 
lina high schools 7,047 boys and girls are studying 
Latin while only 1,281 study health, 603 domestic 
science, and 61 agriculture! 





HE reckless destruction of humus and soil fer- 

tility now going on all over the South is nothing 
less than appalling. Years ago Dr, Knapp in writ- 
ing The Progressive Farmer said our people “must 
use less fire and more sense” in dealing with their 
fields. A wise God spends a year growing a coat- 
ing of leaves and vegetation to rot and enrich the 
soil, and then a fool man comes along and in a few 
minutes brings to naught all nature’s efforts to 
keep the land productive. “Fools and Fire” make 
a good alliteration. No matter whether it be in 
forest or field, a humus-destroying fire advertises 
the fact that a neighborhood has in it a man who 
is either a fool or criminally careless. 





T THIS season we are always reminded that, 

for a people who use a great deal of commer- 
cial fertilizers, Southern farmers on the whole 
know woefully little about fertilizer materials, 
their analyses, relative availability, and how to 
mix and apply them for best results. We spend 
many millions of dollars every year for fertiliz- 
ers, yet we seldom give critical study to the com- 
position ef what we buy; we fertilize our soils, 
but all toe rarely do we do it after having care- 
fully studied the needs of the soil and the crops 
to be grown on it. None of this information is 





difficult or expensive to get,—half an hour a night 
for a month should enable any man of ordinary 
intelligence to grasp the main fundamentals. 





UST why it is so we do not know, but in some 

sections there is an unreasonable prejudice 
against commercial fertilizers. Some farmers 
point with pride to the fact that they have never 
used and never expect to use them; others, while 
using them, do so in such small quantities that 
yields are only slightly increased. We believe no 
agency has more consistently urged the use of 
soil-improving crops than has The Progressive 
Farmer, but at the same time we are absolutely 
certain that commercial fertilizers rightly used 
pay. Practically everywhere in the South except 
on our lime lands acid phosphate is profitable, and 
on probably 90 per cent of all our cultivated lands 
good results will be had from the use of commer- 
cial nitrogen. These being the facts, why should 
we not use them? The question is, will the judi- 
cious use of fertilizers pay? And undoubtedly the 
answer is yes. 





The Business Farmer’s Calendar: Eight 
Things to Do This Week and Next 


ISK all unbroken land at once, lest the sun 
and drying winds bake it so hard that it will 
be difficult later to plow at all. 

2. With the coming of warm, spring days don’t 
get too eager to plant; make a seed bed first,— 
being sure it is a good one. 

3. Plan to plant an abundance of grazing crops 
for the hogs, making them, as nearly as possible, 
follow each other in succession through the sea- 
son, 

4. There’s no better time than the present to 
start a permanent pasture. Bermuda, lespedeza 
and bur and white clover should be made its basis. 

5. A good patch of sugar cane or sorghum for 
syrup will pay well this year; don’t overlook it in 
the rush incident to getting in the other crops. 

6. Make sure you have plenty of pea and bean 
seed for planting in the corn and after the small 
grain. An acre of these summer legumes is easily 
worth $10; therefore buy seed if you haven’t an 
ample supply. 

7. This is a year when it will pay well to save 
every pound of plant food we can; therefore all 
stables and lots should be thoroughly cleaned and 
the manure spread over the fields. 

8 Speed up the “garden sass” by rapid cultiva- 
tion and a dressing of nitrate of soda on vegeta- 
bles grown mainly for their tops. 


Rather Close Spacing of Cotton Best 
Under Boll Weevil Conditions 


T's old advice, once common -in Texas, to 











“Space wide to let in sunshine and air to kill 
the weevil,” may have had some foundation 
in fact in the dry sections of central and western 
Texas, but such advice anywhere east of east 
Texas is not only misleading, but actually harmful. 
In the semi-arid sections, it is quite probable 
that the hot, dry weather that is the rule, rather 
than the exception, may be quite effective in kill- 
ing the immature weevil in the punctured squares. 
Of course if this be true, wide rows to admit the 
hot sunshine will result in an increased weevil 
mortality. But east of east Texas abundant ex- 
perience has proved that hot, dry weather is not 
a dependable factor in weevil control. Our sum- 
mers are too moist for the sunshine to get in its 
work, 

On the other hand, since the effect of the weevil 
is virtually to cut the cotton making season half 
in two, little or no fruit being set, as a rule, after 
the first of August, it is clear that the aim should 
be to get every boll possible set before this date. 
In doing this, it is only logical to assume that 
10,000 stalks per acre, for instance, will set a 
greater total of bolls than 5,000 stalks, though the 
average per stalk will possibly be less. 

If these were unproved theories, they would of 
course be of little interest or value to the practical 
farmer; but actual field practice and experience 
have proved them sound. In a number of tests on 
soil types varying from thin uplands to heavy 
bottoms, the Louisiana Experiment Station has 
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found that rather close spacing has almost with- 
out exception given the largest yields under weevil 
conditions. At the Mississippi stations practically 
identical results have been obtained. Moreover, 
successful cotton farmers, men who are beating 
the weevil, give similar testimony. 





Getting a Stand of Cotton 


ITH cotton seed scarce and high-priced, it is 

highly important that every effort be made 

to secure good stands. Poor germination 
means delay in getting the crop under way and 
consequently a late start, which is dangerous un- 
der boll weevil conditions. 

A well prepared, well firmed seed bed, next to 
sound seed, probably is of first importance in get- 
ting stands. To get such a seed bed, it is necessary 
that breaking be done far enough in advance of 
planting to allow one or two good rains to settle 
and firm the soil, and that the harrow be used 
liberally to pulverize all clods. Then, too, the 
harrow over the beds just ahead of the planter 
does excellent work in removing trash, clods or 
other obstructions and in freshening the ground 
for the seed. 

Don’t plant too early. If a good, firm seed bed 
has not been made it will pay to make it, though 
doing so may possibly delay planting a week or 
ten days. This delay will be more than made up 
by the increased vigor that the plants will have. 
Putting the seed too deep is another danger that 
must be guarded against, and this is especially 
true if the soil be freshly prepared and loose. 
Where the ground is moist, a half inch of soil on 
the seed will be ample. 

Finally, if beating rains come after the seed are 
planted, it will be necessary to break the crust 
with one or two good harrowings. For doing this 
work the section harrow is an excellent imple- 
ment, not only breaking the crust but killing young 
grass and giving the crop a cultivation as well.. 

Don’t forget that a crop well started is half 
made, and do everything possible to get the yeung 
plants under way vigorous and strong. 


A Paper Every Woman Will Wish to 
Keep 











EXT week’s Progressive Farmer will be our 

“Farm Woman’s Special,” and it will be a 

record breaker. For weeks Mrs. Hutt and 
her associates have been at work on it and the 
product they have turned out is amazing: for 
quality and in quantity. We can’t print half the 
matter Mrs. Hutt has turned over to us, but in our 
modest opinion what we will print will make the 
greatest issue for women any farm paper has ever 
printed. 

This is a big promise, but we believe you will 
agree with us after seeing the issue. We hope every 
woman reader of The Progressive Farmer will 
resolve now to watch for this issue and save it 
when it comes. 


A Thought for the Week 


NCE (say two centuries ago) Latin and Greek 
had a strict relation to all the science and 
culture there was in Europe, and the Mathe- 

matics had a momentary importance at some era 
of activity in physical science. These things be- 
came stereotyped as education, as the manner of 
men is. But the Good Spirit never cared for the 
colleges, and though all men and boys were now 
drilled in Latin, Greek and Mathematics, it had 
quite left these shells high and dry on the beach, 
and was now ‘creating and feeding other matters 
at other ends of the world. But in a hundred high 
schools and colleges this warfare against common 
sense still goes on. Four, or six, or ten years the 
pupil is parsing Greek and Latin, and as soon as 
he leaves the University, as it is ludicrously called, 
he shuts those books for the last time. Some 
thousands of young men are graduated at our col- 
leges in this country every year, and the persons 
who at forty years still read Greek can be counted 
on your hand. I never met with ten. Four or five 
persons I have seen read Plato—Ralph Waldo 
— in address, “New England Reformers” 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 














The Blossoming of Life in Rural 
Denmark 


T IS a pity that a more earnest effort has not 
been made to introduce into America the “folk 
high schools” or people’s high schools of Den- 

mark described in our “Success Talk for Boys” 
last week. They have made Denmark a land of 
culture. Compulsory education, of course, laid 
the foundation, for as one of its results, “every 
child over seven, unless he is an idiot, can read 

and write.” When I was in Denmark I asked a 
man if he knew anybody who couldn’t read and 
write. “Well, when I was a boy growing up I 
did know one such old man,” he told us, “but I 
don’t know where we could find one now.” 

Other countries than Denmark, however, by 
means of good schools and compulsory attendance 
have taught all their people to read and write. 
But only Denmark seems to have given the great 
masses of its people a vital, growing culture that 
enriches the daily life of the poorest and most 
hard-working. And this result, we believe, is 
largely due to the folk high schools. Every boy 
feels that he must leave home at least one winter 
between the age of 18 and 25 and attend such a 
school. He is not away from work long enough 
to get in any way weaned away from it. Rather 
the aim is to have the boy say, “Now I will go 
back to my work and see more clearly the mean- 
ing of it and feel more deeply the dignity of it.” 
And since there are no examinations and no en- 
trance requirements, even a young map who has 
failed to work in school as a boy does not hesitate 
to join the folk high school. 

The glory of these folk high schools, as we 
have said, is that they wake up people so that 
they wish to go on learning as long as they live. 
The Danes are about the most voracious news- 
paper-readers on earth. Even the one-horse 
farmer will take a half-dozen papers. And the 
public library, with its store of well-used and well 
selected books, is patronized by everybody. 

‘ If Denmark were laid off in counties as the 
United States is, there would be in addition to 
three people’s high schools per county, 20 rural 
libraries and 25 school and teachers’ libraries to 
each county—virtually a public library for every 
school district in addition to the libraries for chil- 
dren and teachers! There are nearly three times 
as many volumes in public libraries in thé country 
in Denmark as there are in public libraries in 
the cities! 

& 
es e ° 
A “Lecturing Society” in Every School 
e es 
District 
AND in hand with the folk high schools go 
also the ever-present “lecturing societies,” 
which virtually keep educating the people as 
long as they live. “It is estimated that there are 
in Denmark 1,000 such societies with an average 
of ten meetings a year and 100 people in attend- 
ance at each meeting.” One thousand societies for 
little Denmark means an average of over thirty 
to an area embraced in an average American 
county. In other words, practically every school 
district has its so-called “lecturing society” where 
‘the people, young and old, men and women, meet 
once a month, hear lectures or addresses, engage in 
debates, and enjoy general educational, social and 
musical programs. As a result of this training, 
the farmers in Denmark are good speakers besides 
being well-informed on all public questions, hold- 
ing their own in conventions and legislatures. 

This is why they are able to capture and run the 

government. And since they run the government, 

they naturally sce that the folk high schools are 
properly supported. The appropriations are not 
large, but reasonable, and provision is made for 
paying part of the expenses of needy students. 

b 7 


One State’s Rural Bed Schools: 7,000 
Children Studying Latin; 600 Agri- 


culture and Health 
blossoming in the sunshine of such favorable 


L educational influences. The question is wheth- 
er life is blossoming out under the educational 
practices now in force here in the South. Take the 
rural high schools of one Southern state—using 
North Carolina as an example, since that is the 
only state from which we have been able to ob- 
tain figures—and what are the children studying? 
According to the latest reports 6,967 are studying 


IFE is blossoming out in rural Denmark— 





Latin and only 636 are studying agriculture—and 
this in country high schools! Of the 45 subjects 
listed, more boys and girls are studying Latin than 
any other one subject—more are studying Latin 
than are studying the literature of their own 
tongue! More than ten times as many farm 
boys and girls are studying Latin as are studying 
agriculture, the work to which most of them will 
give their future, or as are studying physiology, 
the science of keeping their own bodies in health! 
A subject like economics is taught only to 40 and 
music and singing enlist less than 400, while nearly 
7,000 conjugate Latin verbs and parse Latin senten- 
ces with no prospect of ever going far enough with 
Latin to get any real culture from its literature. 

In the joyous, buoyant life of rural Denmark we 
have one picture—a picture of life blossoming and 
bearing fruit under a high school system that 
“sheds light on daily life’ and emphasizes social 
features—lectures, debates, singing, athletics! In 
our high schools children are poring over Latin 
books and going back to work disheartened be- 
cause the schools “repressed their noble rage and 
froze the genial current of the soul.” 


a 
Schools Should Work That Men “May 
Have Life and Life More Abundantly” 


ERE is the triumph of the folk high schools in 
| Denmark—that they have developed neighbor- 
liness; that they have taught men to live in 
right relations with one another; that they have 
put heart in education and have enriched life; that 
they have made Denmark a country where we 
have indeed “the life of all set in social harmony,” 
as Dr. Cope puts it in a quotation we are printing 
on this page. 

Read over two or three times what Dr. Cope 
says and let it soak in. Read over in the same way 
our quotation from Van Wyck Brooks. Let us 
study this question until we root into our con- 
sciousness this one, fundamental idea—that edu- 
cation should be first of all a training for life, 
and that life involves community living. “No man 
liveth to himself,” and we want no sort of educa- 
tion which assumes that he does. The school must 
train the boy or girl to be an efficient member of 
the community. 

And this is what The Progressive Farmer means 
when it insists upon “practical education.” We 
don’t mean simply the sort of education that 
enables a man to work more efficiently and profi- 
tably—though this is a part of the problem—but we 
want a system of education that will bear profi- 
table results in richer living for the individual 
and the community. The schools, like the Master 





THE NEW IDEAL OF EDUCATION: 


“THE LIFE OF ALL SET IN 
SOCIAL HARMONY” 


W< LIVE in an age which is taking edu- 


cation in entirely new terms. To us it 

means not simply a routine familiarity 
with dead languages and ancient history, nor 
even a smattering of modern physical science 
and philosophy. It means equipment, train- 
ing, habituation to right living. It means know- 
ing what life means in all its richness, with the 
light of its past glory full upon it, with the 
promise of its present meaning before it. It 
means knowing how life is lived; it means so 
habituating men to live with other men that 
they may be able to live their lives and serve 
the common good with the greatest efficiency 
and value. 

Public education ought to be the training of 
lives for public living. There, I am convinced, 
is the very heart of our weakness in educa- 
tional matters—that our present system of 
public education is organized for the educa- 
tion of individuals in individualism. Demo- 
cratic education must mean more than acquir- 
ing equal rights to privileges, equal rights to 
get and gain our own. It must mean common 
realization of equal duties, training in habits 
of living with our equals, and in the obliga- 
tions of service. . . . We have over-mechan- 
ized our educational systems; they must be 
humanized and socialized. We must feel 
deeply what we all know—that knowledge 
passes away; it is not for itself; it is but a 
means of life, the life of all set in social har- 
mony.—Rev. Dr. Henry F. Cope, General Sec- 
retary, Religious Education Association. 
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of old should work that men “may have life and 
life more abundantly.” 

Are the high schools of the average state ful- 
filling this function? Are the high schools of a 
state fulfilling this function when 7,000 country 
children pore over Latin while less than 700 study 
agriculture and less than 700 study health? Is 
this preparation for life? Why, Dr. Cope, whom we 
quote on this page says “less than 1 per cent of 
those who enter public school go to college,” and so 
eminent an authority as Lord Bryce has this to 
say about even the 1 per cent who do finally suc- 
ceed in getting to college. — 


“More than a half of the boys in school and 
under-graduates in college who may be taught 
Latin, and five-sixths of those who may be 
taught Greek, will not get far enough to enjoy 
the literature and give it a permanent hold on 
their minds.” 


Let any one with an unbiased mind read “The 
Case Against Compulsory Latin” by ex-President 
Eliot of Harvard (free on application to General 
Education Board, 61 Broadway, New York City): 
or if Dr. Eliot or Lord Bryce be not sufficient 
authority, take Raiph Waldo Emerson’s own dec- 
laration that the college and high school emphasis 
on Greek and Latin is “warfare against common 
sense.” 

It is time, and high time, to convert our schools 
from “schools of death” as Grundtvig called them, 
into schools of life and life more abundantly. 
Our rural people should demand that the old type 
of high school be superseded by a new type—and 
for such a model, we believe the world offers noth- 
ing better than the “folk high schools” of Denmark 
worked out by the genius of Bishop Grundtvig. 





A SUCCESS TALK FOR FARM BOYS 


Getting Acquainted With Some Neighbors 
That Have Watched You All Your Life and 
All Your Ancestors Since Adam 








My Dear Boys :— 

BELIEVE in education for everybody, and 
I especially in education that ennobles one’s 

work and enriches one’s life. I believe there 
should be as much culture on the farm as in the 
town, but I don’t believe it ought to be wholly the 
same sort of culture. Instead of having in country 
schools a sort of parasitic imitation of city cul- 
ture, I believe there should be instead a very ro- 
bust, vital, and genuine sort of rural culture. 

I believe if you will learn about the wonders of 
plant, animal and insect life, the wonders of soils 
and rocks and wind and weather, the wonders of 
stars and sun and sky, you will have a genuine 
rural culture as entrancing and ennobling as any 
ever found in the speculation of philosophers. And 
to this end I want to ask right now that you make 
up your mind to learn the name of every plant 
that grows on your father’s farm—every tree. 
shrub, weed, and wild flower; then the name ot 
every common insect, every bird, every fish in the 
streams, and every star-group in the sky above 
you. And along with trying to learn the names, 
try to learn and remember everything you can 
about the life-history and habits of each class of 
nature’s wonders. 

* * O* 

Just for example, let’s talk a little while about 
the stars. Perhaps you have thought of them only 
as lights for this world burning perhaps a few 
miles up in the sky. On the contrary, stars are 
worlds as big as our own, millions and millions 
of miles away from us. 

I ought to say that there are really two kinds of 
stars. One kind consists of seven sister-worlds 
to our own earth;I say sister-worlds because thes 
are worlds as truly as our own and are lighted bs 
the same sun that lights our world. These seven 
sister-worlds are known as planets. 

The thousands and thousands of other stars we 
see in the sky, however, are known as fixed stars, 
and they are really suns infinitely farther away 
from us than our own sun, and many of them 
stupendously larger than our sun just as our sun 
is thousands of times larger than the earth. Wise 
men have figured out that though light travels 
11,000,000 miles a minute, it takes four years for 
the light of the nearest fixed star to reach us. So 
great is God’s universe! 

* * x 

This week, however, my purpose is just to get 
you acquainted with some of the fixed stars so 
that you will know their names and take a greater 
interest in them. Then later we may talk more 


about the stars in general. 

First of all, therefore, let’s go out around eight 
or nine o’clock tonight or any night during the 
next week or so, and get acquainted with a few of 
these great stars and star-groups—such as the 


(Concluded on page 19, this issue) 
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You Want Your Dairy 
Bright and Sanitary 


Keeping things clean makes them 
work better and last longer. 


Then use Old Dutch 


and save time and money. 
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The New Hired Hand! 


; —the farmer needs good help in the 
‘ fields. His wife needs good he 
fe the kitchen. Her important duty is to 
make the best bakings. Her most F 
- important helper is Baking Powder. 
If she tries Calumet she'll stick to it. Its 


dependability and uniform quality means 
good-bye to bake-day failures. 


The farmer’s wife wants the most of the dest 





. for her money. That’s why most of them use Calumet. It’s 
pure in the can and pure in the baking. 
Received Highest Awards nes 
New Cook Book Free — See Slip in Pound Can. BAKING 
CHICAGO 
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VERYBODY in the family will be proud of your 
Ames! For over 40 years “Bred in did Kentucky” 
Buggies have been distinguished as better buggies that 
less. Being located in the very heart of the best vehicle 
timber section of the country weare able togiveto 
you first choice select material that has made 
Amesbilt Buggies the standard for 40 years, 
Be sure and get our big New Picture Book of Bug- 
gies—‘‘ Ames of Owensboro, 1917”. Many models 
to choose from. Every one backed by a guar- 
antee as good as a gold bond. 
Uf there is no Ames dealer in your place write us 
and we will tell you how to get an Ames Buggy. 
The F. A. AMES COMPANY, Inc. 
124 Ames Building Owensboro, Ky. 
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There are Bargains 

Subscription Offers fF inautomobile tires just as there are bar- 
gains in other things you buy, _ It’s justa 

matter of looking for quality and low price. 




















$i 50 for one renewal and one 
————. new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly aT 
ve:"— subscriptions all sent im | }B% Losck et cur expense sf uneatis 
Rig for price ling Trews ‘wive the PROOF . 
HE L. AND M. RUBBER CO. 
Diamond St., Carro) 


PLAIN & NON-SKI 
Guaranteed 


es in the coun 
it, becai 


together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 








ly the same fubber and fabric % 


Western Dist. Oflce 1558 eke Chicago EF 
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=| Our Farm Women 
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THE LITTLE BOY’S PRAYER 


D EAR God, I need you awful bad; 
I don’t know what to do; 

My papa’s cross, my mamma's sick; 
I hain’t no fren’ but yeu, 

Them keerless angels went and brung, 
"Stid of the boy I ast, 

A wenchy, teenchy baby girl, 
I don’t see how they dast. 

Say, God, I wisht you’d take her back, 
She’s just as good as new; 

Won't no one know she’s secen’-hand, 
But ’ceptin’ me and you; 

An’ pick a boy, dear God, yourself, 
The nicest in your fold; , 

But please don’t choose him quite so 


oung, 
Fa like him five years old. 
—S. M. Talbot, in Lippincott's 











Eight Questions to Ask About 
Your School 


HERE is more in the school than 
the instruction received in it. Great- 
er far than figures and rules is the 
unconscious -influence on the young 


| mind. Many things, such as fine, big 


buildings, are well worth. their. cost, 
but the things most worth while can 
be: accomplished. with ‘little money. ; 


By “worth .while,” +I mean those 
things which have the finest and most 
far-reaching influence on the child’s 
physical health and the development 
of' his habits. Health and habits be- 
come efficiency and character. Is it 
not so? Here are some questions to 
consider: 

1. The water supply.—This is im- 
portant. Is it easily accessible to the 
pupils, and yet away from contam- 
mation? If it is a well, is it a deep, 
cased one, whose chain or rope no 
child can get his-soiled hands on? 

2. Cleanliness.—IJs a place and ba- 
sin provided for the child to wash her 
hands after touching everything, and 
before eating lunch? 


3. Drinking cups—Is the child 
drinking. from a drinking cup whose 
edge still retains a little of the saliva 
from the last child’s mouth? 

4. Comfort.—Are the children’s feet 
kept warm and their heads cool? 
Good, close floors, windows that low- 
er from the top or screened vents; 
a stove that is jacketed to draw in 
the cold air from the floor while it 
provides warm air for the room—has 
your schools these? Are the chil- 
dren’s feet hanging? If so, find some 
soap boxes to rest them on. 

5. The development of decency.— 
Has your school good privies? You 
cannot ‘expect the child to be free 
of constipation and have delicate 
sensibilities if she must dodge be- 
hind a tree: a good clean private 
place should be provided: Are the 
privies maintained? That is, are they 
kept clean inside and underneath? 
Between the women’s club and the 
school board, surely a new pit can 
be dug twice a year, the outhouse 
turned onto a stone boat and moved 
to its new spot. 

6. Beauty.—Are the children getting 
accustomed to clean floors, dusted 
furniture, dainty curtains and flow- 
ers and good pictures? The teacher 
should be able to keep writing from 
the walls. She usually knows the 
various handwritings. 

7. Care of the Eyes.—Are the walls 
a glaring or dirty white, or has a lit- 
tle yellow or green coloring been 
put in to save the eyes? Are the 
blackboard opposite the window in- 
stead of between them? Dvoes the 
light come in from the children’s 
backs and sides? ~Have you white 
shades to diffuse the bright sunlight 
and dark green ones, too? They do 
not cost more than what can be 
earned at one box social. 

8 Buildings——The schoolhouse it- 
self should be located on dry, well- 
drained land. Is it a rattle-trap, or is 
is neat and tidy. Are shrubs, vines 
and trees around the school to leave 


their effect on the young receptive 
mind? 





A Variety of Timely Notes 

NION taint in milk is lessened if 

the cow is taken from the pasture 
four hours before milking. This 
may seem inconvenient, but it is 
very important where invalids or 
young children need the milk. The 
cream, and consequently the butter, 
retains more of the onion flavor than 
the milk. 

oe & 

Make tomato soup of some of the 
milk if the cow has been eating wild 
onions. Any cream soup, especially 
tomato or celery, is good from it. It 
is good in escalloped vegetables, 
macaroni dishes and milk gravies. 
The cream can be whipped and used 
as .a substitute for oil or butter in 
salad dressing. 

* * * 

“Endive is not liked by my family. 
Can I get rid of the bitterness?” is 
one‘of the questions ‘asked. 

No, all varieties of endive. have 
that little bitterness, I think, just as 
all grapefruit have more or less of it. 
It is that bitterness which coaxes 
the appetite and the digestive juices. 
Cultivate a taste for endive and let- 
tuce and use plenty of salad dress- 
ing with them, especially in the 
spring. 

kk Ok 

Who wants a good complexion? “I,” 
says every human being in tke land, 
because a good complexion is an in- 
dex of good red blood. 

If you really mean what you say, 
then eat plenty of green vegetables 
this spring. If you have just a little 
turnip salad and spinach in the gar- 
den, then why not try some of the 
vegetab'e herbs that other nations 
cultivate and find delicious. 

Here are a few of them: 

Thin the beet rows, cut the stringy 
roots off those you pull out, wash, 
cook and eat. 

Gather young dandelion plants be- 
fore they bloom. They make a sligMt- 
ly bitter spring tonic. Like spinach, 
these should be cooked in very little 
water and a good deal of salt, in an 
enamel or aluminum vessel with a 
good cover to keep in the steam. 
They should not have fat added to 
them, except a lump of butter after 
being taken up. 

Long cooking ruins all greens; 
they should be cooked only until they 
can be cut across easily with a knife, 
twenty minutes hard boiling usually 
being enough. Add a few drops of 
vinegar after they are on the plate. 

* * * 

In fifteen states in the Union and 
in five of the Canadian provinces 
women have been given as much 
voice as men in the election of those 
who control the schools, spend our 
taxes, and otherwise make the state 
and local laws by which we are all 
governed. Women seem to be less 
interested in voting for presidents 
and governors, senators and repre- 
sentatives than they do officers who 
have the right attitude on matters 
that concern schools and whiskey, 
local health, and morals. 

* * 

Plan a flower show some time in 
the early fall, Charge aamission; 
have little recitations, songs and 
dances by the children; then use the 
money taken in for prizes and for 
making the schoolhouse in which the 
show is held clean and comfortable, 
or musical and beautiful. 

* 

The minister needs help and the 
minister’s wife and children need it. 
When you expect a new pastor for 
the church, suppose the United Farm 
Women and the Farmers’ Union men 
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8230—Boys’ Rompers,—OGnt m sizes 2%, 4 and 6 years. Romp- 
ers are joined to lower efige of yokes and may have 
long or short sleeves. 

8236—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. This suit con- 
sists of a plain coat and full knickerbockers, 

8239—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 6 to 14 vears. The dress 
has a separate walst and closes at the front, skirt is cut 
in two pieces, 

8248—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
The dress is box plaited and may be made with or 

without the pockets, 
Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





get together and make them a gar- 
den. They need it, goodness knows, 
on the salary most of them receive. 
The men can clear, plow, plant and 
fence the garden; the women can 
put up sticks and strings for the 
climbers, add a few flowers here, do- 
nate a fruit tree there. A garden 
ready for the minister does not seem 
like charity, it gives him the feel- ’ 
ing that he is among friends and by 
his own efforts in keeping the garden 
up he gains health and kinship in 
his people’s failures and successes. 
xk ok OK 


Spring wind makes wrinkles and 
its sun makes freckles. To prevent 
the wind taking the natural oils out of 
the skin, put some good cold cream 
on the face when preparing for a 
long drive to town; wipe off as much 
as will come with a soft cloth, and 
put rice powder on to prevent shini- 
ness. Do not use talcum; it never 
was meant for a face powder. When 
you get home do not wash the face 
in water first thing, but rub into the 
skin more cold cream and wipe all 
off with a soft, clean cloth, You will 
be surprised at the color of the 
eloth. 


and oif as many floors as possible, to 
avoid scrubbing this summer. Add a 
little kerosene to the water *with 
which you wash the woodwork. 

x Ok 

Are your biddies all hatched? Re- 

member the early hatched ones are 
those that will lay next winter. Don’t 
let the sitting hen suffer with lice. 
Dust her with a good powder and 
have a can of fresh water to drink 
whenever she comes off the nest, 
The warm fevered breast makes 
plenty of water necessary. 

k Ok 


Bird’s nests and fly traps. Have the 
boys of the family make these now 
to entice the early venturers. 





Suaall Fruits as Accessories to 
Orchard Fruits 


NTIL our orchard begins to bear 

we are using the following small 
fruits to keep our table furnished 
with a plentiful supply of fruit the 
year round: _ 

Strawberries come first in the list, 
and earliest in the year also. Be- 
sides a plentiful supply for use during 
the season,- we can and preserve 
enough so that we have strawberries 
whenéver we wish until the berry 
season comes again. 

Strawberries are followed by rasp- 
berries and they by blackberries, both 
of-which we use and can a supply for 
use during the year. 

Besides these well known berries, 
we use the garden*huckleberry. This 
is an annual plant which bears pro- 
fusely, The berry has a pleasant flav- 
or, thought it is not acid.. We think 
the flavor is improved by the addition 
of grape or plum juice. ; 

The garden lemon and vine peach 
make nice preserves flavored with 
lemons. The pie melon makes a pal- 
atable preserve or butter; the butter is 
improved by using one part grape 
pulp and two parts pie melon. The 


* ok * 


“My children all spell badly and I 
believe it is hereditary in my fami- 
ly,” said one of the letters that came 
to my desk recently. 


There are many reasons for be- 
ing a poor speller—chief among them 
being lack of concentration, un- 
trained faculties of observation, eve 
defects and lazy enunciation. Con- 
centration can be cultivated by help- 
ing the children to stick to the ap- 
pointed task until thoroughly mas- 
tered or accomplished. Observation 
of detail is stimulated by walks in 
the woods with such aids as the 
Doubleday-Page “Pocket Nature Li- 
brary,” or some of the Government 
bulletins. Astigmatism or other eye- 
defect drawbacks can be remedied 
only by taking the child to a good 
eye specialist and being certain that 
the letters of the word stand out sep- 
arately and not as a blur. The last 
cause, lazy enunciation, I believe to 
be the chief reason for poor spelling. 
When the child hears “Watcha 
think-a ’im?” for “What do you think 
of him?” and “Wharya goin’?” for 
“Where are you going?” it means 
that those being taught to spell must 
learn an entirely new language, that 
is sometimes a little more than can 
be comprehended and _ fixed in the 
memory. Moral: Assist the child 
by saying each syllable of every 
word clearly and softly. 

* * 


of which we are fond. 

The common little ground cherry 
makes a sauce or jam not to be de- 
spised and adds to the variety. Last 
but not least, the delicious grape 
must be ‘mentioned. We can the 
juice, make jelly of it and use the 
pulp for butter or marmalade. 

With a variety: of home-grown 
fruits and vegetables on the table the 
year reund, our store bill is compara- 
tively small. 

MRS. E. T. HICKMAN. 

Covington, Tenn. 


——+ 


Comment:—Now is the very last 
chance you have to plant fruit trees 
for hot growing weather ‘is almost 
upon us, Replace the fruit trees that 
are dead and while ordering them, or- 
der also some spraying material and a 
spray pump, - Determine to have per- 
feet fruit this year. 


* 


Clean a room at a time when doing 
the spring house cleaning unless you 
are having papering, painting. or 
‘plumbing done by hired labor. Stain 


citron melon also makes a preserve | 
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Every Chick 


Feed your chicks properly at the start 
and you will raise them. Millions of baby 
chicks die each season because they are not 
fed “baby food” especially suited to their needs. 
We guarantee % 


Pratts Baby Chick Food ‘ 


will safely carry your baby chicks through the critical first three 
weeks and make them big and strong. Then you can casily 
J bring them to maturity. 

cn 


A trol. 





tly-prop d ration for 
imal food and mineral matter to build 





a strong start—prevents chick troubles duc to improper food aad digestive 
disturbances, 


Our dealer in your town has instructions to supply you with 
Pratts Preparations under our square-deal guarantee—‘‘ Your 
money back if YOU are not satisfied’’—the guarantee 
that has for nearly 50 years, 
My & Write tor FREE copy ot “ Baby Chick Book” 
ty yz, PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
> — Philadelphia Chicago 
Toronto 


Adteagh Taney! ope 


GET THE EXTRA PIG FOR 
MARCH BY EXTRA WORK! 




















f 
t 
[ 
Ke aaa Ee Te i 3 aS MOLARS 


Remember, we are offering an extra pig to the club worker from 
whom we receive the largest number of subscriptions of one 
year or longer term during the month of March. You may have 
an extra pen of five pure-bred chickens if you prefer. 


This will not interfere with your regular club credits on either 
pig, chickens or prize calf. 


Yours for success, 


Pig and Chicken Club 




















17-CENT COTTON! 


Who Gets It? You or 


The Boll Weevil? 


OUR BOOK 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


Tells You How to Fight This Pest 
Send for Yours Today 


Prices: Cloth, 75c, Paper 50c. With the Progres- 
sive Farmer one year, Cloth, $1.40; Paper $1.16. 
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30 DAYS FREE WOME TEST 
PAY US NO WON! oS age wnedlag 
We take all the risk. 
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‘FACTORY PRICES=WE" PAY FREIGHT 
« TO YOUR HOME TOWN. 


Your Own Terms, !f you 
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direct with our factory 
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YOU can have them — bigger 
and sounder birds, and at lesg 
cost, IF YOU USE THE 


CORRECT 
Coal-Burning Hover * 


41-in. Canopy, $11.75  52-im. Canopy, $12.85 
Patented ee ~-es be imi 
regulating. Costs 5c. or less a a 
aa a for our FREE Book, It will save 
ey. 













Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh- 
bore and home use with a 

“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, gives best 
results, uses less fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices, $2.30 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. > 
The Carolina Metal Products Coe, 


Post Office Box 10 Wilmington, N. C. 





SELF- OILING , WINDMILL 


With 


INCLOSEOD LR 
RAIN — Keeping IN O16 








SPLASH OILING 
Constantly Flooding 
3 Every Bearing With 
ey 7 Oil, Makes It Pumpin 
oi SUPPLY os —* 
REPLENISHED And Prevents Weae 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR 


QQUBLE GEARS — Each Carrying Half the Coed 
Every oe desirable in 2 windmill in the 
O-OILED AERMOTOR 
Waite AERMOTOR CO. 2500 t2t Sr. Cricaca 





» Pay for it out of your commissions 
on a talon ; my agents are making money. Shipmentsare 
Pog P 22x87; tires | ag et 

or money sey back. 










Write atonce for 
y © cata~ 
214-in wnegioaze S 


Ee cea. 
Delco ignition—Elect. Stg- ead 


BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicage, Llinois 


100 STRAW- BO th ah 


BERRY | PLANTS 
Frais. « Frais, and = make yonr 9¢- Ry oa 


To tntrodu ey our Arkansas 
we offer 100 sturdy 


fy packing—prom| aS *Nortawrest 
where our nursery is borate d, produc 
of fine ies roy commercially ' pontable, than 





straw _plante. 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Pollyanna has fully recovered from her 
injuries, received in the automobile acciient, 
and during her Uncle and Aunt’s visit to 


Germany, is spending the winter in Boston 
with a Mrs. Carew. Several years before 
Mrs, Carew’s nephew, Jamie, was kidnip- 


ped and Pollyanna finds her embittered by 
her loss and hopeless as to the future. Know- 
ing something of Pollyanna’s reputation for 
“being glad’* Mrs. Carew takes her tin. charge 
on the condition that she can stay only so 
long as she doesn’t preach. Without doing 
what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, Pollyanna 
persuades her to open the unused rooms of 
her elegant home, raise the shades, dress 
herself in beautiful clothes and jewels and 
occupy the family pew at church services. 
Pollyanna visits the Boston Public Garden 
alone and there talks with a man who calls 
himself “an old duffer,”” and a tovely dis- 
couraged girl. Pollyanna loses her way, and 
is taken home by Jerry, a lIfttle newsboy. 
Pollyanna goes often to the park to feed the 
squirrels and birds and there again meets 
Jerry and his little friend “Jamie,” and is 
convinced that he is Mrs. Carew’s lost ne- 
phew. 


CHAPTER XII—(Continued) 
‘OS SHUDDERED Pollyanna, 


sympathetically. “And you 

didn’t have any tree, or party, 
or anything?” she queried, distressed 
and shocked. 

“Well, hardly!” 

“~— dear! show I wish you could have 
seen mine,” sighed the little girl. “It 
was just lovely, and— But, oh, say!” 
she exclaimed joyously. “You can see 
it, after all. It isn’t gone yet. Now, 
can’t you come out tonight, or tomor- 
row night, and—” 

“Pollyanna !” interrupted Mrs. Ca- 
rew in her chilliest accents. “What 
in the world does this mean? Where 
have you been? I have looked every- 
where for you. I even went ’way 
back to the suit department.” 

Pollyanna turned with a happy lit- 
tle gl 

“Oh, M rs. Carew, I’m so glad you’ve 
come,’ > she rejoiced. “This is—well, 
don’t know her name yet, but I know 
her, so it’s all right.* I met her in 
the Public Garden ever so long ago. 
And she’s lonesome, and doesn’t know 
anybody. And her father was a min- 
ister like mine, only he’s alive. And 
she didn’t have any Christmas tree 
only blistered feet and chicken pie; 
and I wanted her to see mine, you 
know—the tree, I mean,’ plung- 
ed on Pollyanna, breathlessly. « “I’ve 
asked her to come out to- night, or 
to-morrow night. And you'll let me 
have it all lighted up again, won’t 
you?” 

“Well, really, Pollyanna,” began 
Mrs. Carew, in cold disapproval. But 
the girl behind the counter inter- 
rupted with a voice quite as cold, 
and even more disapproving. 


“Don’t worry, madam. 
notion of going,.” 

“Oh, but please,” begged Pollyanna. 
“You don’t know how I want you, 
and—” 

“I notice the lady ain’t doin’ any 
askin’,” interrupted the salesgirl, a 
little maliciously. 

Mrs. Carew flushed an angry red, 
and turned as if to go; but Pollyanna 
caught her arm and held it, talking 
meanwhile almost frenziedly to the 
girl behind the counter, who happen- 
ed, at the moment, to be free from 
customers. 

“Oh, but she will, she will,” Polly- 
anna was saying. “She wants you to 
come—I know she does. Why, you 
don’t know how good she is, and how 
much money she gives to—to chari- 
table ’sociations and everything.” 

“Pollyanna!” remonstrated Mrs. 
Carew, sharply. Once more she would 
have gone, but this time she was held 
spellbound by the ringing scorn in 
the low, tense voice of the salesgirl. 


“Oh, yes, I know! There’s lots of 


I’ve no 





epot—our, ne we One ca ee in Arkansas Fuits. 


Achassan Rersery ory 60.83 538 Parker Bide., 7. Fayetteville, Arkansas. | 





“ROUGH ON RATS” suirst istic Neuse 
béeatable Exterminator. EF rie Dogs, Gophers, 


pe Hogs. Chipmunks, We roth Squirrels, Crows. 
a s, etc. The Recognized Standard Exterminator 

g¢ é& Country Stores. Economy Sizes 25c. 50c. 
Smit soe Used the World Over, Used by U.S. Gov’t. 
Raugh on Rats Never Fails. Refuse ALL Y Substitutes. 





When writing advertisers, mention The 


Progressive Farmer, 





’em that'll give to rescue work. 
There’s always plenty of helpin’ hands 
stretched out to them that has gone 
vrong. And that’s all right. I ain’t 
findin’ no fault with that. Only some- 
times I wonder there don’t some of 
’em think of helpin’ the girls before 
they go wrong. Why don’t they give 
good girls pretty homes with books 
and pictures and soft carpets and 





music, and somebody ’round ’em to 


care? Maybe then there wouldn’t be 
so many. Good heavens, what am I 
sayin’?” She broke off, under her 
breath. Then, with the old wear- 
iness, she turned to a young woman 
who had stopped before her and 


picked up a blue bow. 


_ “That’s fifty cents, madam,” Mrs. 
Carew heard, as she hurried Polly- 
anna away. 





CHAPTER XIII 
A Waiting and a Wianing 

T WAS a delightful plan. Pollyanna 

had it entirely formulated in about 
five minutes; then she told Mrs. Ca- 
rew. Mrs. Carew did not think it was 
a delightful plan, and she said so 
very distinctly. 

“Oh, but I’m sure they’ll think it is,’ 
argued Pollyanna, in reply to Mes. 
Carew’s objection. “And just think 
how easy we can do it! The tree is 
just as it was except for the presents, 
and we can get more of those. It 
won't be so very long till New Year’s 
Eve; and only think how glad she'll 
be to come! Wouldn’t you be, if you 
hadn't had anything for Christmas 
only blistered feet and chicken pie?” 


“Dear, dear, what an impossible 
child you are!” frowned Mrs. Carew. 
“Even yet it doesn’t seem to occur to 
you that we don’t know this young 
person’s name. 


“So_we don’t! And isn’t it funny, 
when I feel that I know her so well?” 
smiled Pollyana. “You see, we had 
such a good talk in the Garden that 
day and she told me all about how 
lonesome she was, and that she 
thought the lonesomest place in the 
world was in a crowd in a big city, 
because folks didn’t think nor notice. 
Oh, there was one that noticed; 
he noticed too much, she said, and he 


hadn’t ought to notice her any—which |, 


is kind of funny, isn’t it, 


when you 
come to think of it. 


But anyhow, he 


came for her there in the Garden to | 


go somewhere with him, and she 
wouldn’t go, and he was a real hand- 
some gentleman, too— until he began 
to look so cross, just at the last. 
Folks aren’t so pretty when they’re 
cross, are they? Now there was a 
lady to-day lookin’ at bows, and 
said—well, lots of things that weren’t 
nice, you know. And she didn’t look 
pretty, either, after—after she began 
to talk. But you will let me have the 
tree New Year’s Eve, won’t you, Mrs, 
Carew ?—and invite this girl who sells 
bows, and Jamie? He’s better, you 
know, now, and he could come. Of 
course Jerry would have to wheel 
him—but then, we’d want Jerry, any- 
way.” 

“Oh, of course, Jerry!” 
Mrs. Carew in ironic scorn. “But why 
stop with Jerry? I’m sure Jerry has 
hosts of friends who would love to 
come. And—” 

“Oh, Mrs. Carew, 
in Pollyanna, in uncontrollable de- 
light. “Oh, how good, good, good 
you are! I’ve so wanted—” But Mrs. 
Carew fairly gasped aloud in surprise 
and dismay. 

“No, no, Pollyanna, I—” she began 
protestingly. But Pollyanna, entirely 
mistaking the meaning of her inter- 
ruption, plunged in again in stout 
championship. 


“Indeed you 


exclaimed 


may I?” broke 


are good—just the 
bestest ever; and I shan’t let 
say you aren’t. Now I reckon 
have a party all right! There’s Tom- 
my Dolan and his sister Jennie, and 
the two Macdonald children, and 
three girls whose names I don’t know 
that live under the Murphys, and a 
whole lot more, if we have room for 
?em. And only think how glad they’ll 
be when I tell ’em! Why, Mrs. Carew, 
seems to me as I never knew any- 
thing so perfectly lovely in all my 
life—and it’s all your doings! Now 


mayn’t I begin right away to invite | 


"em—so they’ 1 know what’s coming 
to ’em?” 
(Continued on page 26, this issue) 
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biggest book 

ever put out. The 
masterpiece of all vehi- 

cle catalogs issued. More 

styles, better prices, eronxest, 

most liberal guarantee ever writ- 

en. This book also coversevery kind 

of harness. We arelargest buggy and harness 

manufacturers selling direct to the consumer. 


60 Days’ Road Test 
Unlimited Guarantee 


$30,000 Bond to protect you. That’s the way I 
sell my goods. Let me tell 
you the big story. Send 
your name and address 
and let me send you _free 
both my big books. Don’t 
putitoff Doitnow. Just 
address 

D. T. BOHON, President 


THE D. T. BOHON COMPANY 


10 Main Street 





















Cotton Quality 


“The man who feeds 
his Cotton well 
Will have long staple, 

good ito sell. 





but | 


you | 


it | 


Who starves his Cot- 
ton much and late, 

Will get short staple, 
light of weight.” 


Write for Books and find out how 
to feed your Cotton for Profit 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 
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CONTINUOUS 
PROFITS 


j First of all, write us stating exactly the kind 
of work you want to do. How much power 
you have, kind and size of timber, and about 
how much timber is available in your loc a 
Place your mili problems with us. 
been building and selling Saw Mill Machinery 
for 25 years. Get the facts from us FREE in- 
stead of experimenting at your own expense, 
Write for free catalog of Saw Mills, Engines, 
Boilers and Mill supplies 
and accessories. 

HENCH & 

DROMGOLD 

COMPANY, 

1600 Sixth Ave., 

York, 
















I want eager, am- 
bitious men, the kind that 
like to clean tp $40 to $50 a day. 
I’li make them winners. Men are 
i getting rich, selling my wonderful 12 tools 
givinone. Pulls posts, stretches wire, fixes 

«| wheels, etc. rite me immediately. 

P. 3. Harreh, Pres. 

TheHarrahMig.Co.,35Spring St., Bloomfield, Ind. 








PFILE’S 65 VARIETIES 
farm-raised Land and Water-Fowls, Eggs 
in season. Peal ey Illus, Catalog and 
“*Grower’s Guide,” 2 An honest deal. 
Write today. HENRY PFILE, Farmer- 
Poultryman, Box 715 Freeport. [U- 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 


make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 
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Saturday, March 24, 1917] 
A Success Talk for Farm Boys 


(Concluded from page 15, this issue) 


Pleiades, Orion, and Arcturus which 
were mentioned by Job three thousand 
years ago and which through all the 
years since Job have looked down 
nightly on all your ancestors in all 
the lands of the earth. 

Look away to the north any night 
now just east of north and you will 
find a conspicuous group of seven 
bright stars very much in the form 
of a question mark. Or the group 
may seem to be in the form of a dip- 
per. This, in fact, is what the group 
is called—The Dipper” or “The Big 
Dipper.” There are four stars in the 
bowl of the Dipper and three in the 
handle. 

* ok O* 

Now I believe you can find the Big 
Dipper pretty easily, and when you 
do, you are then ready to make an- 
other interesting discovery. You are 
ready to locate the famous north star 
or “pole star.” The diagram here- 
with shows how to do it. First you 
see the question-mark-like “Big Dip- 
per” the way you will find it in the 
northern sky this time of year. (Of 
course, you see in the sky only the 
stars separated from one another, but 
in the cut we have drawn imaginary 
dotted lines from one star to anoter 
to show how they are grouped by 
astronomers.) 


Mth Shoo” cede wosgemsucre ile -_— 


pic \ 4 
DIPPER } 


“ 


THE 
“BIG DIPPER” 





4 


AND THE 
NORTIL STAR \ 


Now the two end stars in the bowl 
of the Big Dipper always point to 
“the north star.” You will recognize 
the north star because (1) these two 
stars at the top of the Big Dipper 
point to it (and they are therefore 
known as “pointers”) and (2) because 
this north star is at the tip end of an- 
other group of seven fainter stars 
shaped very much like the Big Dip- 
per and so known as “The Little Dip- 
per.” These stars stretch away south- 
east toward the Big Dipper. 

x * x 


I believe you can find both these 
Dipper groups the first fair night by 
a little trying. And certainly every 
boy ought to know the “Big Dipper” 
and the north star. The north star 
is the star ships are steered by, it 
being the one star that always stays 
in the same place right there in the 
north. Consequently, you can tell di- 
rections by it if you are ever about to 
get lost at night, as I have done when 
a boy. 

Then after you have found the Big 
Dipper and the Little Dipper, if you 
will look farther west to the next 
group of bright stars, you will find it 
shaped something like a flattened out 
capital M or W lying on its side. This 
group of stars is called “Cassiopeia” 
or “Cassiopeia’s Chain.” 

* * 

I haven’t time, however, to tell you 
now about even the brightest con- 
stellations (a star group is called a 
constellation) in the north. Let us 
turn to the southern and southwest- 
ern sky and see what notable star 
groups are there. 

Looking about half way down the 
southern sky about 8 or 9 o’clock 
now, a little west of south, you will 
see three very bright stars close to- 
gether in a row. This group is part 
of the constellation named in honor 
of Orion, the mighty hunter (pro- 
nounced O-ry-on, with the accent on 
the “ry”). Hence, these three bright 
stars in a row are called “Orion’s 
Belt,” and three faint little stars in a 
row just below the Belt are called 
“Orion’s Sword.” Then farther below 
the Belt is a bright white star named 


“Rigel” (pronounced Ri-jel) and 
about an equal distance above the 
3elt is a brilliant red star: named 
“Betelgeuse” (pronounced  Bet-el- 
gerz, with accent on “gerz”’). The 
following diagram wili help you, I 


think, in locating Orion and _ his 
neighbors: 
at 
wn ae 
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And now, having feund Orion, we | 
other .cele- | 


can easily locate some 
brated stars. You can easily find the 
“seven stars”, of course, the bunch of 


little stars so close together, about | 
half down the western sky, the true | 
name beitig “Pleiades” (pronounced | 


Ple-a-dees), Well, now, about half 


way between the Pleiades and Orion’s | 
Belt is a group of stars in the shape | 


of the letter “V’. as shewn in the 
diagram herewith. 

This V-shaped group ¥ 

is called “Hyades” 


(pronounced Hy-a- dy 
des). And the bril- We, 


lian red star at the 
end of the V-shaped 
group is Aldebaran. 
Just one more thing. 
While you are ad- 
miring Orion’s Belt and the Hyades, 
I know you will be struck by the 
beauty of another magnificent star 
farther te yeur left or east and will 
wish to know its name. To make no 
mistake, notice that Orion’s Belt is 
just half way between the Hyades 
and this brilliant star. This star is 
the fameus “dog star” called Sirius. 
k * O&K 

And new I think this is lesson 
enough for one week, I hope you 
will {ry to find all these star groups 
before next week’s Pregressive Farm- 
er reaches you—The Big Dipper, The 
Little Dipper, Cassiopeia, Orion, the 
Hyades, and the Pleiades. And then 
we may talk further about these 
mighty suns that shine from everlast- 
ing to everlasting in our Great 
Father’s heavens. 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE: 


i 


“te. 


THE HYADES 





Legislate Against Cats as Well as 
Dogs, Says Mr. Richardson 


WAS interested in Mr. Carpenter’s 

account of the recommended legis- 
lation by one progressive community 
in Arkansas in regard to the damage 
done bird life by dogs. I hope other 
communities throughout the South 
will do likewise. Practically all our 
birds should be protected the entire 
year instead ef for a shert time each 
year, 

But while legislating against the 
dog, why overlook the cat? The cat 
is by nature and habit more destruc- 
tive to bird life than is the dog. The 
dog’s nature is for the chase during 
the day or night; the cat’s for the 
stalk during the night, Often a per- 
son thinks he has a good mouser and 
ratter, when the cat is out catching 
birds from their roosts or nests. Why 
should a cat bother about catching a 
lively, wide-awake rat when he can 
pounce upon a Sleeping bird and 
probably get a mest of eggs or young 
ones at the same time? 


Mr. Progressive Farmer Readert, 


why not do something for the preser- 
vation of our birds, even at the cost 
of being called a crank? 

B. R. RICHARDSON. 
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tinue our buggy and surrey business. It 


we have in stock at half price. 


No. 11 Special Side Spring Buggy 
ee eC ee ee ee 
OlLGSERG - OGG -PTIGGs oiv8. 66 065 63-066 408 


price. 
Every vehicle that leaves our factory 


ROCK HILL, 


Your Last Opportunity to Purchase a Famous 
“Rock Hill” Buggy or Surrey 


We have decided to go into the automobile manufacturing business on a large 
scale, and in order to secure more room in our factories we will have to discon- 
is necessary 
space at once and we have therefore decided to sell the remaining vehicles that 





$95.00 Regular price 
+» 47.50 Closing out price. . 


Everyone who has used or heard of the handsome modern and substantial ‘Rocz 
Hill” vehicles knows that they are the best that money can buy regardless of 


is absolutely guaranteed against defective 
material and workmanship for one yeat, 


Write for our illustrated folders to-day so you can pla¢e your order at once as 
our stock of these vehicles at such extremely low prices will not last very long. 
Your name and address on a post card will bring them to you. 
save 50 per cent on a famous ‘“‘Rock Hill” 


SALES DEPARTMENT 
THE ROCK HILL BUGGY COMPANY 


“‘A LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE BUT—”’ 
S 


that we have this extra 
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No. 57 Single End Spring Surrey 
$129.00 
64,50 





es 


Act quick and 


vehicle. Address 


OUTH CAROLINA 
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“FOOS”. 
cheapest in the long run. 


EF oO oO Gay TYPE J GASOLINE ENGINES 


Have been the standard for more than 28 years. Why experiment with 


inferior engines when you can be assured of best results by using the 
The first cost may be a little higher but the ‘“‘FOOS” is the ate 


Write today for our catalog and best prices, 





We are General Distributors for Virginia and 
North Carelina fer FOOS Engines and APPLE- 
TON Corn Huskers. 











STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 
127 Sycamore St. Petersburg, Va. 
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The.Soy Bean a Promising Crop 


THE soy bean is one of the best for- 

age plants among the legumes, and 
it exceeds any of the legumes in the 
production of seed, although it is now 
grown largely for its abundant yield 
of rich forage. The high value of its 
seed offers the most promising possi- 
bility for the future use of the soy 
bean as a seed crop, according to W. 
C. Etheridge of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture. 

Soy bean seed are the richest in 
crude protein of any seed used for 
feeding, are extremely high in fat, 
and are highly digestible. Feeding 
experiments have shown soy bean 
seed meal to be slightly superior to 
cottonseed meal for dairy cows and 
only slightly inferior to cottonseed 
meal for fattening cattle. 
are also an excellent feed for horses, 
sheep, and pigs. It must be under- 
stood, however, that soy bean meal 
is a highly concentrated nitrogenous 
feed and as such must be fed sparing- 
ly—in about the same ratio to other 
feeds as cottonseed meal is fed. 





HOW COULD THEY KNOW? 


A Pennsylvania farmer who has a hen 
roost near the railway track was complain- 
ing to a friend about having some of his 
birds killed by passing trains, 

“You should hang a time-table up tn the 
henhouse and then they could look when the 
trains were booked to come past,"’ said the 
friend. 

“Time-table be hanged,” ‘said the owner. 
“They know well enough when the ordinary 
trains will pass. When I’ve had one killed 
it has always been by a special.””—Exchange. 





The scarcity of farm labor is a very real 
one at present. While there seems no im- 
mediate solution for it more careful plan- 
ning of farm layout and operationg would 
help. How many extra time-wasting steps 
do you take in a days work? 








Soy beans | 








GENERAL PURPOSE 
POWER 


Make one engine do all your various work. 
Then you get power economy, both in initial 
cost and- operating cost. 

The ‘‘New-Way” Engine will hook up with 
any farm power outfit with efficiency and 
economy, and will work day in and 

day out under the most severe 

and trying conditions, with 

less care anid expense 

than any other. 


e % 
Sour Tomohe net 
ng ani - 
ain bis ge ey ne it will 
F you 8 ‘ 
couldn’t ask for more. 2 
- Ali sizes 1 to 12 HP. eithe: 
horizontal. Prices according p Bae orgge 
equipment. 
Ask your dealer, or 
for cat- 
alog No. 
14, and 
let us 
show 
you what 
engine 
power 
economy 
really is. 


drop _us a@ postal now 








If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 




















“Armco” Iron Corrugated Culverts 


Make Dangerous Places SAFE! 


Following the example of the railroads, highway builders are 
abolishing bridges wherever possible and substituting the 
safety, economy and convenience that is possible with 


“ARMCO coanvettes CULVERTS 


Never ‘‘closed to traffic’, never put ‘fout of commission” by floods or 
storms, never in danger of breaking down beneath heavy tractors or motor 
trucks, never requiring repairs, or painting, ‘“‘Armco’’ Iron Culverts elimi- 
nate all the objectionable features of bridges and make travel safe and sure. 
“Armco” Iron’s remarkable rust-resistance results from its purity and 
evenness. It endures for years and years without one cent of cost for 
maintenance. The ‘‘Armco’”’ Trade-Mark on every section is evidence that 
your taxes are being wisely applied. 


For full information on ‘“‘ Armco’? Irom Culverts, Flumes, Sheets, Roof- 
ingand Formed Products, write the manufacturer in your vicinity, of 


ARMCO IRON CULVERT AND FLUME _MFRS. ASSOCIATION 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Peanut Hulls Recognized 
as Valuable Feed—Equal to: 
Cotton Seed Hulls—and Cheaper 


The 





HIS year cotton seed hulls are scarce. 





> supply fat and carbohydrates that is cheaper than 
— cotton seed hulls. To supply carbohydrates, 
ground peanut hulls are the ideal food. They are 
cheaper and better than cotton seed hulls. Many 
dairies in the largest cities use them in feeding 
their stock. 

Ground Peanut Hulls supply fat and carbohy- 
drates in digestible form. They are two-thirds 
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SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 


IN LOCAL UNIONS 
APRIL 

1. How Can We Develop a Far- 
ming System to Minimize Periods 
of Idleness and Excess Labor? 

2. What Legislation Should We 
Demand This Year to Meet the 
Needs of Our People? 











MORE ABOUT THE NORTH CAR- 
OLINA LEGISLATURE 


See How Your Members Voted on 
Farmers’ Union Crop Lien and Ini- 
tiative and Referendum’ Bills— 
Leaders Who Introduced Measures 
Asked for by State Union 


HE North Carolina State Farm- 

ers’ Union at its meeting in 
Raleigh last November endorsed 
twenty-four measures of state legis- 
lation. Below we are printing a list 
of these measures and we are putting 
in black type the names of those 
which the Union and allied agencies 
successfully carried through both 
Houses of the General Assembly and 
are now laws 


1. Reforming crop lien evil. 

2. Six months’ school term (Constitutional 
amendment submitted to people). 

8. Stringent anti-usury law, 
House, killed in Senate). 

4. Effective Torrens system, 
ate, killed in House), 

5. Permitting race segregation in land 
ownership. 

6. Incorporating rural communities. 

%. Medical inspection of school children, 

8. Dog tax. (To be voted on by people). 

9. Use oil inspection tax for schools or 
agricultural progress. 

10. Uniform certification of teachers. 

11. Prison reform and simplified court pro- 
cedure. « 

12. Submit constitutional amendment for 
initiative and referendum. (Passed Senate, 
killed in House). 

13. Heavier inheritance taxes. 

14, State control of insurance rates. 

15. Constitutional amendment permitting 
lower tax rate on resident than on absen- 
tee landlords; higher rate on lands held out 
of use. 

16. State-wide compulsory education up to 
age of 14. 

17. Increased appropriation for traveling 
libraries. 

18. State warehouse system. 

19. School text-books at cost. 

20. Some plan for selecting county boards 
of education ‘“‘neither by the Legislature nor 
by party conventions.” 

21. A State educational commission. 

22. County arbitral courts. (Nash bill, 
1915). 


(Passed 


(Passed Sen- 





as rich as choice timothy hay and cost less than 
half as much as you can save by buying our 


GROUND 
PEANUT HULLS 


instead of cotton seed hulls. 


Our book “Better Feed For Less’ ’, written by a competent feed chemist, 
shows plainly how to save money in feeding livestock on peanut hulls. 
FEED Write today for your copy and get full information and 
BOOK prices on our feeds made from Ground Peanut Hulls and 
FREE © ready mixed feeds, made in formulas for 

: horses, mules and dairy cattle. 71 

DEALERS WANTED. 
and get full information. 


\ SOUTHERN PEANUT HULLS MILLS 4 


coe (Incorporated) 


we — ~ 
“an = PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 
SH, Peanut Hulls 34 as Valuable as Timothy 


q Cost $10.00 Hay. 





Write wry 






Cost Less than Half as Much. 
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Seed That’s Fit For Planting 


Our 1917 Catalog is now ready for mail- 
ing and we want you to have it. It de- 
scribes and prices all seed for the Farm, 
Field and Garden, Inclading Watermelon Seed, 
Gow Peas, Soja and Velvet Beans, Peanuts, 
Potatoes, Chufas, and Artichokes, Improved 
Seed Corn, Seed for Forage Crops, Clover, 
Grasses, ete. 


CURRY- wearatieda: ‘ON CO. 
Box 136 OME, GA. 














FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


By Parcels Post 500 prepaid $1.00; by Express $1.00 per thousand. Bh apa Beige i a maha aaroe 
WAKEFIELD,’’ *‘SUCCESSION,”’ TELAT DUTCH.”’ Potato plants $1.50 ‘POR RICOS,”’ “*NA 
ALL,”’ and “PATASAW; ’ Tomato plants $1.50 per 1,000; “NEW TVINGSTON GLOBE and NEW 


FLORIDA SPECIA 
TIFTON, GA 








H. H. TIFT, JR., ~ ~ = - - 








23. Shorter forms of deeds and mortgages. 

24, Adequate support of Smith-Lever agri- 
cultural extension work. 

The Legislative Committee of the 
| State Farmers’ Union consisted of 
President H. Q. Alexander, Dr. J. M. 
Templeton, and Clarence Pue, and 
they fought from start to finish. The 
Local Secretaries who worked up pe- 
titions and sent letters also deserve 
everlasting gratitude, and especial 
praise should be given the determin- 
ed Union men who came in person to 
fight for the crop lien bill. There is 
nothing like a delegation of farmers 
to make a legislature committee sit 
up and take notice. Brother W. R. 
Dixon deserves especial credit for 
working up the biggest delegation 
from Wilson County who have prob- 
ably ever appeared at a committce 
hearing in a North Carolina Legisla- 
ture, 

Now for mention of some leaders 
who introduced Farmers’ Union leg- 
islation: 

1. The crop lien bill was largely the 
work of Governor Bickett and the 
Farmers’ Union, but was introduced 
in the Senate by Person and in the 
House by MacRacken whe did earnest 
work in its behalf. The following is 
the Senate vote on the crop lien bill: 

Ayes: Bennett, Braswell, Brenizer, Bunn, 
Burewyn, Burnett, Cameron, Davenport, Ev- 
erett, Gray, Gregg, Hall, Harding, Jonas, 
Jones, Joyce, Kelly, Linn, Long of Alamance, 
McLeod, McNider, Nelson, Oates, Person, 
Pollock, Ray, Scales, Thompson, Transou, 
Tucker, Turner, Warren, Williams—33. 

Noes: Allen, Barnhardt, Blue, Brock, 


Cranmer, Dewese, Gough, Johnson, Little, 
McCoin, Ross—11. 


The House vote follows: 
Ayes: 





Barnes, Beasley, Bowman, Brum- 


mitt, Butts, Clark of Ashe, 


Clark of Pitt, 
Clayton, 


Coffey, Coggins, Collins, Council, 
Cox of Forsyth, Crowell, Crowson, Dail, Dal- 
ton, Daniel of Warren, Doughton, Farish, 


Forrest, Gardner, Grant of New Hanover, 


Grant of Onslow, Grantham, Grier, Griffin, 
Hicks, Hinton, Holding, Hooker, Hoyle, 
Johnson, Kernodle, Killian, Kittrell, Love, 
McBee, McCall, McCrary, McLendon, Mac- 
Racken, Matheson, Matthews of Bertie, Mat- 


thews of Mecklenburg, Mauney, Newell, No- 
land, Page, Pearson, Pegram, Pharr, Phil- 
lips, Pickett, Prevette, Price of Rockingham, 
Price of Union, Pritchard, Ray of Chatham, 


Ray of Macon, Renfrow, Roberts of Bun- 
combe, Rogers, Sanders, Sawyer, Scott of 
Pender, Somers, Stimpson, Suttlemyre, 


Swain, Swann, Ward of Duplin, Widenhouse, 
Wilson, Winston, Withrow, and Wright. 


Noes: Bailey, Breece, Brock, Brethers, 
Covington, Cox of Currituck, Daniel of 
Greene, Darden, Davis, Dees, Ferebee, Fer- 


guson, Galloway, Horne, Hurley, Joyner, 
King, Kiser, Moore, Morgan, Oliver, Pass, 
Puett, Rankin, Russell, Scott of Pasquotank, 
Sellers, Shaw, Stubbs, Sutton, Taylor of 
Edgecombe, Taylor of Halifax, Ward of 
Sampson, and Winborne. 

2. Senator Oates, one of the most 
useful members, pushed the bill for 
submitting a constitutional amend- 
ment for six months’ school term, 
and also for the strengthened Torrens 
system. The latter bill (despite the 
good work of Representative Kittrell‘ 
was killed in the House in the rush of 
closing hours without giving time for 
explanation. Senator Oates also 
worked valiantly on the fertilizer bill, 
along with Dr. Templeton and Dr. 
Alexander. 

3. Gray R. King pushed the impor- 
tant bill for incorporating rural com- 
munities and for Smith-Lever appro- 
priations, 

4. The state owes an everlasting 
debt of gratitude to Senator W. D. 
Turner and Representative R. F. 
Beasley for working out a modern 
system of prison reform. 

5. No other man in either House in- 
troduced so many useful measures as 
Senator A. M. Scales of Guilford. A 
successful business man and an able 
lawyer, his advocacy of the initiative 
and referendum bill, which he intro- 
duced, was largely responsible for its 
sweeping victory in the Senate. Fol- 
lowing was the Senate vote as to al- 
lowing the people to vote on this 
question: 

Ayes: Barnhardt, Bennett, Blue, Bras- 
well, Brenizer, Bunn, Burgwyn, Burnett, 
Cranmer, Deweese, Everett, Gray, rege, 
Gough, Harding, Harrell, Johnson, Jones, 
Joyce, Justice, Kelley, Linn, Long of Ala- 
mance, McLeod, McNider, Nelson, Parker, 
Person, Ray, Ross, Scales, Tucker, Turner, 
Warren and Williams. 

Noes: Allen, Brock, Cameron, Davenport, 


Hall, Holderness, Jonas, Little, Long of Hal- 
ifax, McCoin, Matheson, Pollock, and Trane 


In the House the bill for the initia- 
tive and referendum was introduced 
by Hon. Gallatin Roberts, one of the 
most progressive and useful men of 
the state. Attacked by grip at the 
critical moment, however, he was un- 
able to make his usual sort of fight. 
Then Hon. R. A. Doughton made a 
vigorous fight against allowing the 
people to vote on this bill, being 
heartily supported in his position by 
Representative Grier of Iredell, Ray 

of Macon, and Stubbs of Martin. As 
a result of these conditions and oth- 
ers mentioned last week, the bill was 
beaten in the House, the vote being 
as follows: 


Ayes: (That is to say for letting the peo- 
ple vote on the amendment)—Beasley, 
Brock, Clark of Pitt, Crowell, Dalton, Fergu- 


son, Grant of New Hanover, Hicks, Holding, 
Johnson, Kernodle, Killian, McBee, McCall, 
MacRackan, Morgan, Pass, Pearson, Philips, 
Price of Rockingham, Roberts of Buncombe, 
toberts of “Rockingham, Sawyer, Scott of 
Pender, Somers, Swain, Taylor of Edge- 
combe and Withrow. 

Noes: (Against letting the people vote on 
the bill) —Bailey, Barnes, Bowman, Breece, 
Brothers, Brummitt, Butts, Clayton, Coun- 
cil, Covington, Cox of Currituck, Cex of For- 
syth, Dail, Daniel of Greene, Daniel of War- 
ren, Darden, Davis, Dees, Doughten, Farish, 
Ferebee, Forrest, Galloway, Gardner, Grant 
of Onslow, Grantham, Grier, Hewett, Hinton, 
Hooker, Horne, Hoyle, Hurley, Joyner, King, 
Lloyd, Love, McLendon, Matthews of Bertie, 


Matthews of Mecklenburg, Mauney, Moore, 
Newell, Noland, Oliver, Pegram, Prevette, 
Rankin, Ray of Macon, Renfrow, Russell, 


Sanders, Scott of Pasquotank, Sellers, Shaw, 
Stimpson, Stubbs, Suttlemyre, Sutton, Taylor 
of Halifax, Wilsen, Winborne, Winston, and 
Wright. 

The foregoing “aye” list isn’t large 
but it contains some superb names: 
Beasley, all round progressive ; Clark, 
author of the good roads bill; Crow- 
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ell, the Burke farmer and his able 
colleague, Mr. Pearson; Phillips, the 
sterling young ex-president of the 
Rowan County Farmers’ Union; 
Swain, the introducer of the bill for 
teaching agriculture in the schools— 
and the others voting “aye” on this 
bill who generally stood by the farm- 
ers in about everything. See that 
you send legislators next time who 
will give the people a chance to vote 
on the initiative and referendum bill. 
A vote by the people is all the Farm- 
ers’ Union wishes. 

6. The State Farmers’ Union Coun- 
cil recommended a plan for enabling 
athe farmers of the state to buy 
ground phosphate rock at cost, and 
Mr. Bowman introduced a bill to this 
effect, but the appropriations com- 
mittee would not recommend the ap- 
propriation. 

7. Henry Page in the House and A. 
M. Scales in the Senate dared the 
wrath of the patent medicine fakers 
and led the fight for the “open for- 
mula” bill. 

All in all, the Senate seemed to be 
more progressive than the House. 
Let’s have both Houses progressive 
mext time. Ree 8 


TWELVE THINGS YOUR LOCAL 
UNION OUGHT TO DO 


It Should Promote Codperation in 
Grading, Warehousing and Selling 
Cotton, Corn, Tobacco and Cotton 
Seed 
F WE are to get the best results 
in marketing we must grade and 

put our products in condition to meet 
the demands of the trade, and this 
has rarely ever been done by the 
average small farmer acting upon his 
own initiative and upon his own in- 
dividual knowledge and responsibility, 
and if there is any way to handle 
this important part of the ‘business of 
farming except by taking care of the 
selling end of the business through 
organized marketing associations, 
with efficient men on the job as 
graders and sellers, it has never been 
discovered yet. 





a + 

The average farmer who produces 
cotton can never gain knowledge en- 
ough of cotton grades to grade his 
own cotton wnless he makes a special 
study of grades, and this isn’t practi- 
cable. The grading must be done by 
somebody who makes that a specialty 
if it is done right. Through the co- 
Operation of Local and County 
Unions the services of government 
cotton graders have been secured in 
a number of counties in North Caro- 
lina. 

* * * 

This, however, is only one step in 
the right direction. It is important 
to have graders, but without some 
method of assembling quantities of 
cotton for the market in one place 


the beneficent results of the grading | 


service will be limited. The cotton 


. Should not only be assembled for 


sale to meet the demands of con- 





suming factories, ‘but it is important 
that we have a man who is one of, 
and belongs to, the producers to act 
as sellmg agent for the producers 
instead of acting in the capacity of 
buying agent for the consumers, in 
whose exclusive interests he renders 
service. And the one practical way 
to secure services of a selling agent 
for farmers is by pooling interests 
and patronage through an organized 
selling association. 
x # x 

The same general principles that 
apply in grading and selling cotton 
will apply to the sale of tobacco, 
truck products, corn, peas, beans, 
cotton seed or any other farm pro- 
duct. We must keep it in mind that 
the graders should occupy either a 
neutral and impartial attitude as a 
government grader, or belong to the 
producers whose products are to be 
correctly graded. An interested buy- 
er, whose living depends solely upon 
the amount of profits he can get out 
of the transaction, cannot grade the 
Products impartially any more than 
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The Gateway to 
Successful Farming 


*P PERE is no Royal Road to success, but experience knows 
the smoothest, straightest path. 


Open the gate with the F. S. R. trade mark on it and take 
the Roytser road to bigger, better crops. 


ROYSTER’S 
FERTILIZERS 


ywnace Mank 


REISTERSOS 


% 


Have for 32 years formed the smoothest, safest, surest road to 
increased yields and better profits for the farmer. 


These goods have more than their merit to recommend them, 
Their reputation, which has been built upon the experience of 


thousands of satisfied users is a guarantee that they will 


furn- 


ish in the future, as they have in the past, the greatest returns 
for your money in terms of actual production. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 











a man could be depended upon to 
render an impartial verdict in the 
court trial of a case in which he 
himself is personally interested, or 
upon which his life depended. 

* * * 


In some localities the Farmefs’ 
Union has already put into opera- 
tion successful methods of assem- 
bling their cotton seed and selling co- 
Operatively, direct to the mills, at 
the highest prevailing prices, or ex- 
changing on the best basis of ex- 
change. In the sale of this product 
the important essentials are to as- 
semble the seed in carload lots at 
the statiog, and any secretary or busi- 
ness agent of a Local Union may 
act successfully as selling agent, 
since no grading of cotton seed is 
required. And surplus corn, peas, 
soy beans, velvet beans and other 
like products may be assembled by a 
business agent of a Local Union and 
sold at the best prices. To do this 
they should be placed in packages of 
uniform weight or measure, as like 


products are ordinarily found in 
wholesale stores, usually in two- 
bushel sacks that are sufficiently 
strong to carry the product safely 
under freight shipments. The weak 
points in the individual selling of 
this kind of products are the small 
driblets handled and products being 
in sacks of poor quality, with no uni- 
form weight or measure. In this 
connection it should be emphasized 
that it is just as important to stan- 
dardize the package, as to weights 
or measure, as it is to standardize 
on grades. 
*x* * * 


We might as well get it firmly fix- 
ed in our minds also that selling 
products to retail stores, either un- 
der a cash or barter trade, can never 
be a satisfactory solution of our 
marketing problem. We should as- 
semble the products in quantities suf- 
ficient to make sales direct to whole- 
sale distributors or jobbers, instead 
of selling to the retail merchant who 
buys it as a side line and then sells 


it to the jobber who again sells it 
back to other retail merchants in 
sections where there is demand for 
consumption. It makes the route 
from producer to consumer too cir- 
cuitous and expensive, and fixes too 
many toll gates between farm and 
table. 
* * x 
Organized selling affords the only 
satisfactory, solution. 


J.Z.G. 





[ AM glad to say that our local has 
waked up and got busy. Our officers 
are always on the job and that is the 
life of the Union, for when officers get 
careless the members will get careless 
also. We have seventy-eight paid up 
members and we have learned that 
great lesson, “Together we stand; di- 
vided we fall.” We are now buying 
codperatively and getting the benefit 
of wholesale prices. We have bought 
fifteen cars of fertilizer in this way 
and have saved considerable.—John A. 
Baines, Route 1, Spring Hope, N. C. 
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THE POWER OF 
A BUSINESS EDUCATION 


You may succeed without the business 
training, but the chances are certainly 
against you. A business education means 
getting a good situation—success—power 
—in the business world. Ignorance 
means failure, the hardest work and the 
least pay. 


If you are not satisfied with the money 
you are now making, write to us at 
once for catalog B-B, and we will tell 
you how you can turn your time into 
money. Expenses low. Address P. O, 


Box 556. 
MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Richmond, Virginia 





GET THIS AUTO TRAILER 


“AN AUIOMOBILE ome 


you afford AF _ a car for pleasure alone? oe 
leasure car into a truck - a 
moment’s atin 
seducing 


















Built like an automobile. Friction 
4 artillery wheels, choice of pneu- 
matic or solid rubber truck tires. Carries its rated 
load moothly 


ite A al fac 
OHIO TRAILER COMPANY, 


2 Doan hoes Cleveland, Ohio. 





FEATHER BED BARGAINS $10.00 
pia eth dg tether will ship you one First Class New 
ther 00]; one *Palr 6-Ib. New Feather 


40-Pound Fea’ ($12. 
anna if ty ye new live pec 7” pict feathers ‘ie ed 
srere ft ao, proof ce tick! 


( ALL FO} 
INLY $10 0 00 ile offer ie good for 80 de on! 
Uivaly thebigaent ever offered. spriy a0 boa 
. Mi ee ee esae con co onite fax bi 





CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept.25 Greensboro, N.C. 


RUBBER ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox brand; toughest weather 
fesister known. Containe notar-nor pulp; won't 
stick in rolls; anybody can lay. 1-piece strictly 1st 
gerade rolls of 108 sq. ft. (no2nds nor shortlengths) 

mr BR ' a $1.05; 2-ply, $1.39; 3-ply $1.74 per 

PW ro 
















with cement and nails. To insure 


y Co. 821 E.Cary, Richmond, Ve. 
Oldest and Largest Subply & Mchnry. House in the South. 


aes babe al 

















THE SPOTLESS co. 
475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Ve. 








| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Land, Timber, Town Lots for Sale—B. C. 
Williams, Clinton, N. C. 


Farm, stock, crop and tools at half price 
and on long time. J. T. Sublett, Thomas- 
ville, N. C. . 


Large and small farms for sale in eastern 
North Carolina. Write for list. Joe A. 
Parker, Goldsboro, N. C. 














75-150-acre Farms—Watered, grow corn, 
cotton, tebacco, livestock. Good schools, 
Hive community club, convenient churches, 
good neighbors. J. A, Hornaday, Oakdale 
Community, Liberty, N. C. 





750 acres, two miles good town, well wa- 
tered, fair improvements, chocolate soil, 
good stock proposition, one third cleared, 
only $10 acre. Two hundred other farms 
any acreage desired in the most prosperous 
section of Southside Virginia, at figures 
corresponding to location and improvements, 
A visit will convince you of these facts. De- 
acriptive catalogue on request. Virgfntan 
Realty Co., Inc., Kenbridge, Va. 





HOW TO ORGANIZE A “CREDIT 
UNION” 


Every Local Union in North Caro- 


lina Should Help Organize a “Cre- 
dit Union”—This Tells How 


HE “credit union” which the 1915 

Legislature (at the request of the 
State Farmers’ Union) authorized the 
farmers of North Carolina to or- 
ganize, are to enable farmers to bor- 
row money for from three months 
to a year at 6 per cent. In the 
last four months credit unions have 
been organized at Mars Hill, White 
Rock, Pea Ridge, Ellenboro, Valdese, 
Indian Trail, Beard and Marietta. 

Credit unions may best be organiz- 
ed in any community where there is 
a good Local Union, a progressive 
church, or a good school; wherever 
in fact there are progressive farm- 
ers, at least a part of whom operate 
their own farms; wherever there is 
no ‘bank in the neighborhood, and 
wherever school teachers, demonstra- 
tion agents, and farmers are inter- 
ested to work for the common good 
of the community. 

’ Any one who desires to secure the 
advantages of a credit union for his 
community should begin by choos- 
ing from three to five persons for 
an “organization committee.” These 
public-spirited farmers should. be 
selected to represent different neigh- 
borhoods. Their names should be 
sent to the “Superintendent of Cre- 
dit Unions, West Raleigh, N. C.,” 
who will send circulars, bulletins and 
by-laws for each member of the com- 
mittee to read. 

*The organization committee should 
forward a list of those who would be 
desirable members. From the Divi- 
sion of Markets credit union litera- 
ture will then be mailed to each 
address on this list. 

The organization committee should 
get twelve farmers to sign an applica- 
tion for a meeting according to the 
provisions of the law, and suggest 
that all signers read without fail 
the literature being sent out before 
the day set for the meeting. The 
application for a meeting should be 
mailed in at least two weeks before 
the date for which a meeting is re- 
quested. 

Upon such application the Superin- 
tendent of Credit Unions, or one of 
his assistants, will come and address 
a meeting to show the cost of the 
present system of supply store credit 
and the advantages and method: of 
organizing a credit union. 

At this meeting or the next the 
organization committee will be pre- 
pared froni its previous reading 
on the subject to know what action 
should be taken in the meeting. Un- 
der its leadership sufficient mem- 
bers should be obtained to begin at 
once the work of organizing a credit 
union. 

The organization committee should 
be authorized (1) to read over the 
by-laws and be prepared to recom- 
mend their adoption at the next 
meeting, (2) to make a canvass for 
new members, and (3) to nominate 
five at the next meeting to serve on 
the board of directors, three on the 
credit committee, and three on the 
supervisory committee. 

Whether or not the organization 
committee will be able to select those 
who are to operate the credit union 
before the second general meeting 





will depend upon whether all who 








Write for the 
RAWLING’S 
Catalog 











“RED STAR” TRANSPLANTER 


Do your transplanting at your pleasure, 
regardless of weather conditions - with the 


reliable Red Star Transplanter. 

It saves time and labor, does the work 
accurately, and the plants— 
being rooted at uniform 
depth—thrive better and grow 
more evenly than when planted 
by ® 

If your dealer does not 
handle it, write to us direct. 
Tell us your needs. 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 


BALTIMORE, . MARYLAND. 











should be members have already pro- 
mised to become such. In selecting 
members for the board of directors 
and committees great care should be 
exercised to find the best men in the 
community. Sometimes credit unions 
fail because officers do not prove 
loyal to the organization. No ene 
should be elected to an office who 
is not interested in helping farmers 
buy their supplies for cash. 

The board of directors should be 
taken from different sections so as 
to represent every neighborhood in 
the district which the credit tunion 
is to cover, and to bring together 
every interest as far as may be feas- 
ible. The board of directors elect 
the president, vice-president, and 
secretary-treasurer of the credit 
union. The persons selected for the 
board should therefore include those 
who are desirable to hold these posi- 
tions. The success of the credit 
union will largely depend upon the 
ability and interest of the secretary- 
treasurer. He has to handle all funds 
and must be bonded. 

The credit committee passes on all 
loans and should accordingly be se- 
lected so that at least one member 
may be acquainted with each neigh- 
borhood. If the members of the 
credit committee know the habits of 
industry and thrift of members, their 
payability, their honesty and assets, 
it will be easy to determine how much 
credit may be granted and what se- 
curity should be required. One or 
more substantial farmers who have 
standing with the bank with which 
the credit union transacts business 
should be placed on the credit com- 
mittee. This will assure the bank 
that no loans will be granted unless 
they are properly secured. 

If the members of the credit com- 
mittee command respect in the com- 
munity, people will have confidence 
in the credit union, and will readily 
depesit in it all their spare and idle 
money. 

At least one older conservative 
person should be selected for the 
supervisory committee, and one 
young person who is gocd at figures, 
The work of this committee is to see 
that the credit committee, treasur- 
er, and all others in the credit union 
act according to the by-laws. It also 
audits the books of the credit union. 
The members of this committee can- 
not hold any other office; but the 
members of the fhoard of directors 
may be placed upon the credit com- 


ble. 


The secretary of the organization 


committee should be prepared at a 
meeting of the general membership 


to nominate the directors and com-, 


mitteemen whom the committee re- 
commends for the different positions. 
This may be done at either the se- 
cond or third meeting. If there is 
any opposition from any one to the 
nominations of the organization com- 
mittee other nominations should be 
called for and the nominees of each 
committee and the board of directors 
should be balloted for separately. 
But if there is-no opposition to the 
nominations of the organization com- 
mittee a motion will be in order to 
accept them as a whole. Credit union 
literature, blank forms and by-laws 
will be furnished upon application to 
Wm. R. Camp, Superintendent | of 
Credit Unions, West Raleigh, N. C. 





Go to the Livestock Conference at 

Wilmington, March 28-29 

LIVESTOCK meeting that is at- 

tracting South-wide interest is 
the North Carolina Livestock Exposi- 
tion and Conference to be held at 
Wilmington, N. C., on March 28 and 
29. The objects of this conference 
are to stimulate the development of 
the livestock industry, to encourage 
the raising of more and better cattle, 
hogs and sheep, and to direct the at- 
tention of owners of unused and idle 
lands to the opportunities offered in 
raising livestock as a means of bring- 
ing those areas into a profitable and 


| beneficial use. 





mittee or not, as may seem | 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Practical discussions will character~ 
ize the meeting and the many impor- 
tant points that will be brought out 
in the addresses, will be forcibly 
driven home and demonstrated by 
means of the exhibit of pure-bred 
cattle, hogs, and sheep that will be a 
feature of the conference. 

The program is made up of speak- 
ers from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station and Extension Service. ‘The 
following will participate in the pro- 
gram: Geo. Rommel, meat produc- 


tion; F. R. Marshall, sheep industry; * 


A. J. Reed, dairying, silos, and silage; 
Dr. F. D. Owen, Diseases of Live- 
stock; Dr. E. P. Yager, tick eradica- 


tion; Dan T. Gray, hogs and pas- ~ 


tures; R. S. Curtis, beef cattle; C. B. 
Williams, soy beans; J. Westover, al- 
falfa, and Prof. B. W. Kilgore, soil 
improvement for economic crop pro- 
duction. 

Among the representatives from 
other sections of the country whe 
take part in the program are: W. W. 
Burch, Editor, American Sheep 
Breeder, Chicago, Ill.; P. L. Suther- 
land, Manager Florida Cattle Tick 
Eradication Committee, Jacksonville, 
and L. A. Niven, Editor Southern 
Farming. 

Governor Bickett, realizing and ap- 
preciating. the importance of this 
meeting to livestock development in 
North Carolina has also definitely 
promised to attend and address the 
conference. 





Make your neighborheod a reading neighe 
borhood. 


should have a Kanawha 
Y ‘@) U or a Red Jacket Pump, 

because they are 
SO EASY TO WORK—SO EASY TO FIX 
A child can operate them, and g 
when repairs are needed, 
you can easily do the 
work yourself. Myon _ well 
is properly fitted wi 


sears PUMP 











KANAWHA PUMP WORKS= 
Rawlings Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 








Barnesville Beauty § 


Barnesville Beauty 
vggies are Best 
the South. 


Now shipped direct 
to you on deposit of 
$10—€0 days driving 
trial with iron-clad 


a LS WY 
Write for 


Bp. a= Says 
A RNY SANY 
our Barvain Catalog of Buggies and Har 


B. W.Middlebroeks Co,, 24 Main 8t., Roragediie, Ga. 











Buy Furniture 
Direct 


This guaranteed oak 
~ buffet direct to you at 
wholesale, $15.50. 46- 
inch top, mirror 10x34. 
All furniture at bar- 
gain prices. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or 
Money refunded. Write 
for prices and full in- 
formation. . > 


WARLICK 
FURNITURE CO., 
Lincolnton, N. C. 














NURSERY STOCK 


Buy direct from grower and save agent's com~- 
missions. We offer large assortment Ever 
greens, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Shade 
Trees, Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, ‘and Field Roses. 
Catalog Free. 
J.B. WATKINS & BRO., 


Midlothian, Virginia. 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the parent handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. hat have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 
From Prize Win- 


EGGS FOR HATCHING wine write rocks 


and White Wyandottes, $1.25 per 15; $2.25 per 30; 
$3.25 per 45. A satisfactory hatch guaranteed. Write 


for mating list and winnings. 
W. B. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N. C. 
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Saturday, March 24, 1917] 


Golden, Silver Wyandottes—Prize winning 
Brown Leghorns, Pedigree 
Th to hens of quality, 
. Eller, Wilkesboro, N. C, 





Coker’s Webber 82 long staple cotton seed, 


Blounts’ Prolific 
pure and carefully 


Seed vom e ld 
Lao ahs aia i 


pe 


Sumner & Jones, 





,_ Best selecte dt toc! K, 





“Improved White Dent, 
Pure Keonan Leng Staple Cotton Seed for 
Sale—Gins 35 peunds of lint to 100 pounds 


Less the an bushel lots, 
Barred Plymouth 





Yetton Seed—Only 


Winston-Salem, N. number of bushels, selected, 


[ SEEDS AND PLANTS | 





, Battlebore, N. C, 














ae Wanted—Twenty > and sound, ginned on private g 
J. Moore, Moore, 8. 

Ninety- tied Velvet Bean Seed—One thirty- 
Charter Oak Stock Farm, Bea- 














Big Boll and Simpkins Prolific cotton seed 
or 5 bushels at $1.15- if 


J. F. Smithwick, South ager 
King's Improved, $2.25 
i Mexican Big Boll, 
a Cooke’s Improved, $2.25 
| bushel lots and ever Sc per bushel rena, 
by Seed_ Cc echt rae B. -O. 





~~ 400-Day Velvet Bean sed for sale ¢ PECAN TREES 
Seed sound and 


Trees—Guaranteed 





Sale—Limited quantity 
5 Chinese beans at 


booklet telling the 
Write for it at once, 
Lumberton, Miss, 


| about pecan trees free. 
Bass Pecan Company, 


Half cotton pea % J 
a _put up in 63-pound pate at $5 f. o. 
Limited quantity 


Good clean stock, 


3 New crop seed. J. 
-H. Parker & Company, N 





tigten her Li ind Co., 


For Sale—Finest cotton $3 bushel, 
Guaranteed make more, 


Velvet Beans—The greatest soil improvers, 
Ninety-day variety 








Rowland & Co., 











get meney back. 
4 per cent lint, @et-there-first beats 
suy bushel get in seed. ; 

> ' 


Speckled Velvet 


Bowles Farms, by Catawba Produce 





Selected Cotten Seed—We have'for sale a 
limited quantity of carefully selected cotton 
seed for planting purposes, 
i ginned at eur plantation gin, 
two ($2) dollars per bushel, 
Cash with order. 
Plantation Company, Poilocksville, N. 


Re- Improved King ‘cotton a 


“af larly Ninety-Day, 





; bushels. Bra bham “peas. § 
Company, Gainey, Ss. a ‘iah Stock Farm, 
~ Osceola—The new 
the size of the Early Gnockiod ana just as 
. Write for illustrated 
Stock Farm, Uriah, Ala. 


~ Seed Velvet Beans—Early 4 


wadiphe Are quote 
cp Ala. 


most prolific ‘and pro- 








am offering my en- 


sound Ne reqar 85 seed field peas for sale at 


, insect and disease. 
sealed guaranteed 1060 4 


Sugar Loaf Farm Seed Department, 
N.C. 








$ fe Sale—The celebrated “100-Day Speckle 








$1.50 b he guarantee satisfaction. 
lots 5 ushel,. 


have several hundred bush- 
Ask for delivered . on =e lots, 


of pedigreed Dixie wilt-resistant cotton 
seed to offer at $2 per bushel. 





“Hundred “pounds Bermuda ‘roots | $1. 
Whitefield Wa omc _Orangeburg, Ss. Cc. 


im,, Grass & 
5 Pure, new crop, 
planting instructions, 


Germination tests run high. 





Givembad Big “Boi The ‘superior 
for boil weevil conditions, y 
Immediate delivery $1.50 bush- 
The proprietor was formerly f 
monstration agent and knows good seed. 
are An the heart of a great seed- ee 
Finest Dixie Wiit- Resistant, 


Free anon and 
Thousands of satisfied 
The South’s best pasture grass. 
Prices 37c in 100 pounds; 40c pound smaller 
Delivered your station. 

Son, Drawer A, Yuma, Arizona. 





Plants—Leading 
. Stuart, Bay Blinette, Py 








Seedmen, Crangeburg, Ss. C. 


Cabbage Plants, Three “Bales Per “Acre—Record | of 


“thousand, f. 0. a5? 
Ww 


2 ; 





a resistant to droutha and dis- 
~ Cabbage “Plants—After March | 





Doubled yield of other + 


Lad express only, rieties in drouth and weevil sections in 





¥, Vermillion, Hodges, § 


supply you premptiy 
Cabbage $1.25 per 1,000; 





9 ¢ 
2,000 and more at Ry a Pee 
Fruiter Cotton Seed. 


Wholesale business solicited, 40 pounds make 





.— ee Fey Piants—Karly | 
and Charleston Wakefield, 


$2; 5,000 at $1.50, f. 0. b. here. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
‘Jamison, Summerville, 


“Cabbage Plants—Still $1 for ‘five “hundred; 
1. 25 per thousand, express collect. We have 
Million ready March 
Ask for free plant and seed 
offer and low price grocery list. 
C, Stetson Co. , Bond, Miss, 


Plants—Fulwoods 
cabbage plants now 
and Charleston Wakefield, Succession 
Prices by mail 500 for $1; 
By express (not pre- 





yield of other varteties. 

wonderfal cotton. 
Special price $3 per bushel. 
Vandiver’s Seed 





“Mebane, or) Star and Rowden 








we wiil return every cent of your mon- 
j Less than 12 bush- 





, Norton Yam and Southern Qu 





are well matured, ¥ 








now or write for catalogue 


1,000 for $2 ge paae handle our — 





ant plants you had better 
The Citizens Bank, 
ee shipment and 


Seed—Maatasipnt s 
D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


less rift. to boli-weevil 
heaviest yletding 





ey Potato Plants or 








Plant Tere Ribbon Cane—Don't waste 


y-grown and carefully 
time on old kinds. 


: practically disease and wilt resistant, 
good results wherever planted, 
on good stiff soil, 








res 
5 to 9c per pound premium 





1,000 to 19,900 $1.50; 





“CAN TALOUPES 





‘ble & Wensel Ce., Seed Specialists, } 
pound, ‘delivered. i 





"Delicious _ Sintalonne—try yr. 





Cacey’s Seed Corn, $2 bushel. 





a "haa “Cantaloupe 1 seed personally se- 
lected by me in Rocky Ford, Colorado, last 


berry Grove Seed Farm, 
cents; pound $1.05. 


Seed Comm—( +ood man’s 





P. Henley, Johns, N, 











“MISCE ELLAN ANKOU: S SEEDS AND PL ANT 
ng dali ag Plz ants—All_ 





__ Seed gf ogee eo 
Our own growth and se 


Southern Bur Clover Seed—Ten cents a 
J. T. Armstrong, 








a mprey ed Cotton Seed—G. és L 
Cc. Won sweepstakes 2 years at Char- 








Cleveland — Big “Boll. 
e. 





Scott’s Marlbore Corn—First 
Extra select nubbed and 





~~ Cotton sg re a Ribbon Fair, 

Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. 
For Sale—Simpkin’s Ideal ¢ 

$1. 25 per | bushel. Woodland Farm, Ker r, N. Cc 


Mexican Big Boll Cotton seed, 
ginned $1.75 per bushel. 








Corn—Germination 
With 169 pounds acid 
S. H: MacPherson, 








ace me iL’ 





 Wannamaker-Cleveland Co 
Grown in North 





Boone County Seed Corn for Sale—Grown 


three years and | from prixe-winning 


. C, Allen, Hosch- 
larger quantities. 








gore high- grade selected by agen , Hedge Plants, etc., 


Write “quick for 





~ Seed Cern for @ale—Boone ee ounty Speci 
Won first prize tn Boys Corn 
sweepstakes. over all. 
picked $3 per bushel; 


| if 


O. Max Gartner, Shel- 





. Coker’s pedigréed Webber 82 long staple 
selected. cotton ° seed, 


“Bigg re: od ear corn. 
my Bin, $2 bushel. 
Cc 


f. o. 
the Bank of Halifax, 
Craddock, Houston, Va. 
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Potato Plants—Lead@ing varieties, $1.60 
per thousand; ten thousand or more $1.5@ 
per thousand. Cabbage and Tomato plants. 
Farmers Plant Co., Adel, Ga. 

Barly Amber (new crop), $2.50 bushel; 
Early Orange (new crop), $3 bushel; Sugar 
Drip (for syrup), $4 bushel, or $1.25 peck; 
Tennessee grown German Millet, $2.50 bush- 
el, or 75c peck. Kirby Seed Company, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. 















We will maii one gallon of Kirby’s Im- 
proved Japanese Ribbon Cane Seed (for syr- 
up), enough to plant two acres, to any post- 
otfice in the United States for $1, postage 
paid. If any other farm seeds are wanted, 
write us for price list. Kirby Seed Company, 
| Gaffney, S. C. 


Genuine North Carolina Reeleaned Seed 
Peanuts—Six three-fourth cents pound, 
White Spanish same price. Red Spanish 
seven and a half cents pound. Early Speckle 
Velvet Beans, one forty per bushel, Chi- 
rese two. Velvet Bean cow feed twenty- 
two dollars ton. Browning's Seed Farm, 
Helena, Ga. 


Plants, Plants, Plants—Frostproof Cab- 
bage plants, any variety. Porto Rico and 
Nancy Hall Sweet Potato plants, two dol- 
lars per thousand. Livingston Gebe ang 
Acme Tomato plants, Egg plants, Pepper 
| plants, two fifty per thousand. All for tm- 

mediate shipment, Larger quantities at 
closer prices. We guarantee our plants best 
money can buy. Place your order immed. 
jiately and be sure of your plants. Crops ald 
short and prices will = higher, Enterprise 
te Company, Sumter, 8. 


Potato and Other ~“Phamecctnen potate 
plants of the following varieties: Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico, and Triumph, will be 
ready for shipment April ist at the follow- 
ing prices: By express collect, 560 $1; 1,00@ 
to 5,000 $1.75 per thousand; 6,000 to 10,006 
$1.50 per thousand; over 10, 006 at $1.25 per 
thousand. Our cabbage plants will be ready 
for shipment March 15th; at the folowing 
prices: 600 postpaid, $1.10; 1,000 $2. By ex- 
press collect, 1,000 $1.26; 6,000 and over at 
$1 per thousand. We also have tomate, 
pepper and eggplants, by parcel post pre- 
paid, 100 for 40c; 500 for $1.60; 1,000 for 
$2.50. We ship all plants promptly upon re- 
ceipt of order. Albany Plant & Seed Com- 
pany, Albany, Ga. 


: || MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


Water Wheel—Improved turbine and cons 
nections, S. Rothreck, Rockwell, N. C. 








For Sale—lIour Prairie State incubators, 
100-exg capacity. Warren Poultry Farm, 
Vis ba, PPT Be 








Jersey cow, Cowpeas, Dewberry ana 
Straw berr y P aes Henry Merrill, Rock 
Branch, N. 





~ For mis? ure-bred Berkshire pigs, both 
| sexes and Cocke's Prolific seed corn, J. 
Wimberly, Battleboro, Ne 


cf ‘rushed. Oyster, Shells : for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waver is Mills, 8. @, 


Wanted to exchange 9 volumes Ridpath’s 
History of the World, for pair registered 
pigs. R, D. Thomas, Blackshear, Ga. 

Tiger Plant Setter, good condition, work 
in 30-inch. row. Pure English bull — 
Write for prices, T, E. Hudson, Berkley, Va. 


For Sale—Bee Hives Beekee ‘pers’ Supplies 
| of all kinds. Write for special price lst, 
Roebuck Gin Co., Roebuck, SS Co 


I have one ‘Eastman 3-A Folding Brownie 
; Camera and outtit for sale or will exchange 

for other suitable property. Cc, T. Allen, 
= Pungo, N. C, 





“W inte—Good second-hand twelve fiftees 

horse boiler. For sale forty horse boiler. 
Holstein buli. Orphanage, Barium Springs, 
North Carolina, 
While other feeds are so high feed coet- 
tonsced meal, It is fine feed for horses and 
stock, $28 per ton at mill. Cash with order, 
Winston Grain Co., Ww insto alem, N. Cc. 









Old Tienry Clay Pipes gave your fathers 
satisfaction, they will satisfy you. Large 
size 56c dozen, medium 25c dozen. Cash 
h order. Winston Grain Co,, Winston- 
mm, N.C. 








Registered Duroc pigs for April delivery, 
from excellent stock. Shipped on approval: 
Also hite Orpington eggs for hatching, 
$1.50 per 15; $2.50 per 30. Hickory Grove 
Karn, Wilson, Va. 








_ & praying Materials for Sale—Thomsen 
Cher mic al Co’s. complete line. Liine-Sulphur 
and arsenate of lead, for all kinds 
of fruits and vegetables. Fort Valley Lum- 
} ber Co., Fort Valley, Georgia. 





Wanted—The farmers and teamsters to 
know the time and money they can save by 
using the newly invented Lap Ring—l5e 
each postpaid, Ask your dealer. The Dur-* 
ham Lap Link Co., Ridge Spring, 8S. C 








Try our famous Sugar House Molasses, 
40c gallon in 5 gallon and 10 gallon kegs, 
Ask -your groceryman — _brice then maii 
us your order at once. ash with order, 
Winston Grain Co., Ww tnston Salem, N. Gc 


The Improved Monare -h Canner—Ssuce ess- 
fully cans all foods in either glass or tin by 
fatest Cold Pack Methods using either steam 
or hot water process. Write for illustrated 
literature and special club prices. Monarch 
Mfg. Co., Dept. E, Chattanooga, Tenn, 


PRINTED STATION ERY 


Extra “quality “envolopes, "100 “printed with 
return address, by parcel post, 50 cents, 
Union Supply Co,, Printers, Marshville, N. Cc. 

Blank Stationery Printed—36 sheets of 
blank paper in a pad costs you 10 cents, This 
is approximately $3 a thousand sheets. You 
can get printed stationery at about the same 
price It is false economy to use blank pa- 
per. If your farm is worth anything it is 
worth a well-dressed representative in the 
shape of a neatly-printed Letter Head. A 
post card will bring samples. Write today 
Oxford Orphanage, Oxf > ae 


DISC HARRSWS: 


improved features, All-m 
struction; guaranteed to do 











rect by South’s Mail Order 
House at rock-bottom pPice. 
Write to-day for our new free catalog. ; 

THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 Shockos Lane, Richmond, Va. 


zi 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South C 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 


number or initial 
initial in name and addre 
word. Advertisements 
with order. If the 
it would 


Each word, 
word, number or 
counts as a separate 
accepted without cash 
seems high, remember 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of 





Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern “Caro: 
cents 


a word, each insertion. If advertisement, is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times 20, cents a word, etc. 


(including each 


not 
rate 
cost you $1,400 


GUERNSEYS 





8) 


the 











Pure Guernsey Bull, 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


3 year. Knapp School, 





SHORTHORNS 





Stock Farm, Uriah, Ala. 


~"Wanted—Tick immune Shorthorn bull. Give 


full description and price first letter. Uriah 





Wanted—By 


Shorthorn 
years old, 
and with 
Thos. D. 


cows and 
weighing 
calf to 
Temple, Supt. 


DOGS 


heife 
arour 


~Pedigreed Collie 
Herndon, Vv a. 


Halifax Land 
Scotland Neck, N. C., one 


Pups—M, 


carload 
rs, from 2 
nd nine 


=z: 8 


to 


Corporation, 
Grade 


4 


hundred 
registered Shorthorn. bull, 


troud, 









































Fifteen Pure-bred Single Comb Brown | 
Leghorn eggs $1.50. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Dover Mull, Shelby, N. C. 


~ Prize-winning Single Comb White 


Leghorn 








eggs $1, 15, postpaid; $5 hundred. H. | 
Graves, Pageland, 8. C, | 

Single Comb Black Leghorns—Great | 
Northern winter layers, $1 per 15 eggs. 
Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C. 

Barron’s Bred-to-lay White Leghorns— 
Greatest layers. cggs $1 setting; $5 hun- 
dred. Leslie Bolick, Conover, EVs. Gos 

Single Comb Brown Leghorn Eggs for } 


Hatching—Larger kind, 


with good combs and 
markings. 


Sturtev ant Bros., Kushla, Ala. 











Baby Cc hix, Hatc hing | Eggs-—Y oung’s s | 
2» this low rate, strain Single Comb White Leghorns. Chix | 
ie scereek Ser sancanty. too on n $i. Fox Terrier ‘Pups—Pric es es har a Wal- 410 ser 100.” Hatch cash qwaek ” Bees $4.50 
Above rates for Eastern edition only. . pene nny ter Stoudenmier, Orange burg, per 100. -_ : 
5 , 12 ceuts a word each insertion * ma as ae Co a —— —_ | 
a See ree eine vies te aR. while for sale. Panini Single Comb White  Leghorns—From | 
. ul markings sirchett, Lebanon, greatest layers on earth. Eggs $3 for fif- | 
NERY poe teen. Hurricane Hill Poultry Farm, Blacks- | 
MACHI HORSES AND JACKS burg, Va. | 
; ore ; a For Sale—Mammoth Kentucky Jack, sIx Single ‘Comb White Leghorns—Heavy tay- | 
fer Bale at Sargain— ree Ss -worn - cau ain . M4 5 : : 
_For Sale at a heparan ee Sickore Seed years old. Carl Younts, Guilford College, | ers. Eggs 15, $1.25; 100, $11. Chicks 12c | 
Con. Hi eer, XX, c. POE SUN te North Carolina. each. Cunningham Poultry Farm, Lancas- z= 
bd he s : 7 ter, S.C 
Black Percheron Stallion—Three years | ~"* "* }* See aint se 
+o paid t. PY , Z = : an aes ; 
E “Ayers Peanut Pi: anters— ‘hotest old, weight 1,100. Price $225. W. H. Over- We will fill orders for best White Leghorn 
Corre spondence i man, Winfall, ps es eggs at $1.50 per 15; $4 per 50 and $6 per 
Works, Petersburg, Va. jen re | cee GUINEA P 168 100 eggs. The Warren Poultry Farm, Wise, 
“Manure Spreader—Two- horse machine, o North C ‘arolina, 
used one month, For sale or exchange for Wanted—-White Guinea Pigs. Box 1 Fifty- Single Comb “White Leghorns—( Wyckoff 
livestock. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. | eight, Monetta, South ( arolina, strain) New York noted winter layers, 75c 
For Sale—No. 7 Star Pea Huller. Cost $30, TWO OR MORE BREEDS -per 15 eggs. RamSey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
used only two weeks, Good as new. First Six mature Boars at a bargain Cannot North Carolina. 
check for $17 gets it. Uriah Stock Farm, Six mature ars ¢ é argain, S 


Uriah, Ala. 





| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 





Wanted—Lady assistant in 
in nice country home at depot. 
Box 42, Suffolk, Va. - 

Gentlemen: —M: ison sold “48 Spray 
and Auto Washer one Saturday. 
each, Write Russler Co., Johnstown, 


Apply F 











Pu 
Oh 


to sell Fruit Trees, 
Trees. 
Smith Bros., 


Reliable men 
mental Trees, Pecan 
work. Good profits, 
Concord, Ga 


housekeeping, 


Profits $2 


Orna- 
Light pleasant 
Dept. 26, 


tt. 3, 
imps 


io. 





Wanted—Man to furnish gin outfit 
mill at depot. Good location and | 
velopment. We will take interest in 
Apply Rt. 3, Box 42, Suffolk, Va. 


new 
same, 


and 
de- 





Wanted—Family on farm and to he 
dairy. 
or two good milkers. 
expected and description 
family first letter. Want girl ea 
work, W. A. Stockton, Blackston, Va 


Must be two men in family and one 
Give references, wages 
and experience of 
house- 


Ip in 





| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


use them on account of 
check for $50 
Oxford, N,. ©, 


Registered 
large fine black, for sale 
sheep, Herefords or Shc 
“Sheppard,” Morristown, 


and get one. 


Percheron Stallion, 4 


inbreeding. 


yrthorns. 


Tenn, 


Send 
Kimball Farm, 


years, 
or exchange for 
Write, 





Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Heavy win- 
ter layers, stock, eggs, and baby chicks, 
prices reasonable. Thos. Donaldson, Rt. 8, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Single Comb White 
15 eggs $1.50. Prize 
15 eggs $2.50 delivered. 
Farm, Oakboro, N. 








Leghorn eggs, guaran- 
winners trapnested. 


Excelsior Poultry | 











breed. 


pect to buy two hundred 


pigs for 


We are awarding a large number of 
pure-bred pigs in our pig club work and ex- 
this pur- 





German Coach Stallion—Large combina- - me ——— - = - | 
tion, age seven years, fine blood. For sale Barrons utility W ite Leghorns—Males 
or exchange for cattle or registered Duroc- | imported direct. Chicks, eggs, stock, custom 
Jersey pigs. Meridian College, Meridian, | hatching. Request circular, Royal Ridge 
Miss. Farm, Front Royal, Va. 

For Sale—45 nice Grade Berkshire and Wyckoff strain Single Comb White Leg- 
Duroc pigs and shoats, 2 to 6 months old, | horn. Heavy egg producers. Eggs $1.50 and 
$5 to $10 each. Also nice bred sows. F. T. | $2 per fifteen; sige and $3.50 per 30. Maple 
Burke, Megr., Cloverdale Farm, Statesville, | Lawn Egg Farm, Chas. McNeill, Wilkesboro, 
North Carolina, North Carolina. 

Wanted—Three months old pigs, any Baby Chix—Hatching eggs. Young’s strain 


Single Comb White Leghorns, that have been 
bred to lay, and have won first prize in ev- 
ery show where exhibited. Chix 15c each, 











Shorthand, Bookkeeping—Tuition on 
it. Positions guaranteed. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Edwards College, 


cred- 





$720-$1,200. 
Transportation 


Position guaranteed, 
monthly from _ salary. 
ducted. 
burg, Va. 


Tuition 


Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 


de- 





5 


LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 
Large  Berkshires—Stone Gate F ‘arm, Pet- 
ersburg, Va 
Pacistared Berkshire Pigs—$10 at 10 


weeks. 











Valley Home Farm Berks shires | must ‘sat- 


isfy or money back. “W. B., 
eigh, N. C. ; 5 
—— 
~~ Pigs—Duroc- Jerseys, weeks, 
$7; registered, $8; pair $15 5; 200-pound 
$30. J. W. Hoover, Crouse, N. Cc. 


Six mature boars at a bargain, 
them on account of inbreeding. 
for $50 and get one. 
North Carolina, 


Rt. 2, 


Large Type Durocs—Farrowed by daugh- 


ters of Defender and others. Bred 
boars and pigs at prices to sell. 


Plantation, Thomasville, Georgia. 


ISSEX 


Registered Essex Pigs—E. 
Randleman, N. C. 








A. 


Mill Knob Far m, Fletcher, N. C. 


pedigreed, 


cannot use 
Send check 
Kimball Farm, Oxford, 


Brier Hill 


Aldi 


Ral- 


boar, 


gilts, 


ridge, 





~  HAMPSHIRES 








Hampshire Hogs, Bred Gilts and SOWS. pric- 








ed for quick sale, Sumner Mumma, Decatur, 
Indiana, re SOE: 
0. I. CS Ex we 
oun C. . Pigs for Sale—R tegistered stock. 
Oak Lawn Stock Farm, R. F. D., Mooresville, 
North Carolina, 
~~ Pancy oO. I. C. Swine—Bred by Textile In- 
dustrial Institute, Spartanburg, S. C. Noth- 
ing offered without prize-winning parents. 
Get new blood from the “Spartan” herd. 





POLAND-CHINA 


Big ‘typ pe e Poland China boar Pigs, » register- 


ed, $15 eac hh. . G. Hudson, Charleston 
Big Ty pe ~ Poland-Chin Pigs 
bice boar, bred gilt, 


no_ kin, 
furnished. Shady Grove Farm, 
Virginia. 











and 
Pedigrees 
Carrsville, 


: Ark, 


ser- 





Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 


sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. Ww. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 

Registered Big Type Poland-China | Pigs— 
Blood “Big Jumbo,’’ “Great Jumbo,” “Big 
Joe,” Big Black Bone,’ “A Wonder,” 
“Longfellow,” ‘Sampson The Great.’’ Boars 
in thousand pound class. From Peter Mouw 
and Pritchetts herd, Booking orders spring 
delivery. Hillbrook Stock Farm, South Bos- 
ton, Va. 


HOLSTEIANS» 


Holstein Calve s—Reth sexes, 1 5-16ths ‘pure, 
anywhere, 


$25 each. Crated for shipment 
Edgewood’ Farm, Star Route, 
» Wisconsin. 


« Can offer a few registered Holstein 
bred to King Segis Champion Count. 
heifer and bull calves, Bellevue 
Gaithersburg, Md, 


White 





reat registered 
age seven years, fine record. 
exchange for heifers or, young cows t 
vent inbreeding. Meridian College, 
fan, Miss. 


a Holstein 1 Bull—De f 
For sale or 


water, 


cows, 
Also 
Farm, 


Kol, 


o pre- 
Merid- 





pose between now and May first. If you have | in lots of 25 to 100; $12.50 per 100. Hatch- 
now, or will have before April fifteenth, any | ing esgs $2 per 15; $4 per 50; $6 per 100. 
boars or gilts of any breed, write us quot- | Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 
ing prices, All pigs must be three months |” 
old and registered, and all will be bought in MINORCAS sensei 
the open market. The Progressive Farmer ~ Black Minorcas—Eggs 15 for $1.50. B. Cc. 
Company. Routt, Bennett, N. Cc. 
G ‘Single Comb Black J Minorca. “eBES, 5, stock 
POULTRY AND EG Ss guaranteed, $1.50 for fifteen. L. O. Moseley, 





3yromville, Ga 














Kinston, N. C. 

















ANCONAS —a tose Comb Black Minorcas—The 200-egg 
Shepard's “Single Comb Ancona 2 hatel hing strain. The most profitable breed of fowls. 
eggs, $115. J. F. P# Harton, _Norlina, N. Cc. Hatching eggs a specialty. Descriptive cir- 
: = —= cular free. Jacob B augh, ‘Broadw ay, , Va. 
~ Ane onas—Breeding stock, Eggs. Car- pete ania es natitirdhes aber ican 
son’s Ancona Yards, Charles Town, West ORPINGTONS 
7 ————— —_—_—- —— 
Virginia. pean Burt ( Orpington Eggs Cheap—Mrs. EWr oy 
Anconas are. the gre: atest of. lay ers. ; Eges Ms Marshall, Crewe, Va. 
$1.50 per 15, delivered. Plain View Farm, ae —— 





Black Or pingtons—E ges $1.50 per setting. 
Heavy laying stock. L. M, Sims, Louisa, Va. 

















Eges from descendants of Sheppard’s Oe Aka Ga Ce ¥ 
world’s best Anconas, fifteen $1.50; fifty PR i nn oe sae “Bidom’ Kendal 
$3.50. Rutson Councel, Franklin, Vi Va. Shelby, N.C. ° 

_ BR. AHMAS ee & White Orpi gtons—Hate shing « egg ~ Prize 

Tight 1 Brahma eggs, delivered, § $1.50 for | winners. Midnight Poultry Farm, “Sinan, 
thirteen. “Scott's Winter Laying Strain.” North Carolina. 

Scott Farm, Arlington, Ga. Single Comb Buff Orpington eggs for 
BLACK SPANISH hatching, Cook and imported stock. Claude 
pee x = 

“Fine | Black Sp: inish—Most beautiful, , great F. Deal, Landis, N. C. 
layers. Eggs $1.50 setting. Free booklet. Single Comb Buff Orpington eggs; baby 
Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. 


chicks and grown stock for sale. Miss Jul- 





~ Buckey x7 e ‘Eggs—15 5 
layers, 


BUCKEYES 
$1.50. 


‘Selected winter 
B. A. Pryor, Chestnut, Va. 


ia Jones, _ Tobaccoville, N. C. 

















Heavy layers. 
Conover, N. Cc. 


chickens, 15 for $1.25, 4 
Tinnin, Rock Creek, N. 


GAM ES 





R. G, 


For Sale—White Cornish 
Rankin, Gastonia, N. 


BUTTERCUPS 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs—Select ¢ stoc k. 
Eggs $1 setting. J. C. 


80 for $2. 


gullet ts, 


Peeler, 


Eggs—F rom pi pure-bred “Sicilian 1 Buttercup 
Vv. 


WwW hite Or pington Eggs—Fifteen $1.25. 
From pen headed by Aldrich cockerel, $2: 
hens $2. Mrs. Ormond Stone, Clifton Sta- 
tion, Va. 





Ke sllerstrass strain Single Comb White Or- 


pingtons. Eggs for hatching $1.50 per 15, 
toanoke Poultry Yards, 200 Simmons Ave, 
Williamston, N. C, 
A. Eggs from prize winning beg Orping- 
tons, First pen $38; second $1.5 Light 
- | Brahmas $2 Nannie 


$2 each, 


and $1.50 per Hg 
Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 


Maple Shades Farm—Eight year s s a breed- 











er of White Orpingtons, blood from $250 pen, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—15 eggs 
prepaid, $1.50. E. A. Frye, Statesville, N. C, 


Single Comb Reds—Won 25 first, 2 club 
ribbons. Eggs pens 1 and 2, $5; 3 and 4, 
$3 and $2. Ridgeway Farm, Stony Point, 


North _Carolina. 





Eggs for Hatching—From pure-bred Sin-« 
gie Comb Rhode Island Reds. Best money 
can buy. 75c per 15; $4 100. Mrs. W. C, 
Batson, Windsor, Va, 





Reds—Both combs. Prize winning strain, 
Cockerels $2.50 to $10. Pullets $2 to $5, 
Eggs $2, $4, per 15. Fourteenth year. Won 
37 firsts. Catalogue free. Mrs, J. C. Deaton, 
Salisbury, nw. 

Eggs for Hatching—Prize winning Single 
Comb Reds, properly mated. Dark rich 
Plumage. Excellent layers. 58 prizes past 
three seasons. Cockerels and hens for sale, 
Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. C. 

igle Comb Rhode Island 
From heavy winter layers. Large, beautiful, 
brilliant red. Viberts highest trapnested 
stock. None better in South. o hand fit. 
teen. A. SG. E llison, Lancaster, s. 


Pure-bred | Single Comb Rhode Island Red 

















Red Egegs— 


cockerels, Eggs from prize mated pens, 
Winners, Richmond, women aan Ral 
eigh, Jacksonville, Norfolk, Washington, 


Highland Park Poultry, Fr arm, Roaneke, Va, 


ROCKS 

















Barred eggs, 15, $1.25. Cc T. Hamm, 
Tobaccoville, N. C, 

Barred Rocks Eggs $1 per 15. GC. Ws 
Reed, Hertford, N. C. 

Barred Rock eggs, 15 $1. Mrs. Jenathan 
Evans, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Barred Rock Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Mrs. J 
W. Martin, Jarboro, N. C. 

Barred Rock Eggs, 15 $1.25. Ringlets, 
prize winners. C, L. Neel, Salisbury, N. C. 





Extra Fine 
$2.50 for 15. 
boro, N. C. 


Barred I Rock “Eegs—Ringlet “strain, “$1. “per 
setting; $2 for best. Western Slope Ranch, 
Salisbury, N,. GC, 


Thompson “strain Imperial Ringlet Barred 
Rocks—Eggs $1.50 setting. Cc. Grant, 
Mocksville, N. C. 

Barred Rock Eggs—Fi1om 
ers of exhibition quality, 
OF, Wot; Marion, Ss Ss 


White Rocks—Eggs, $1.50, 
Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashee 








pedigreed lay« 
Write for prices, 





“Barred Rock eges ‘for. hatching. Pen 1 head« 
ed by fine Thompson cockerel, $2.50 — 
Mrs. Robe rt Harris, Frederic k Hall, Va 


Barred = lymouth Roe k Eggs 
—Excellent laying strain, $2 
paid. Verne G. Moser, Rt. 1, 

Barred Rocks—Thompson 
Mittendorf bred-to-lay strains. 
$1.50 per 15, by express. 
Calhoun, S, Cc. 


for caechiane 
er 15, poste 
Asheville, N. C, 
Ringlet and 
Fertile eggs 
Keowee Farm, 





For Sale—Pure-bred Barred Rock eggs 
from selected pen matings, now half price, 
$1 per setting. Laying strain. J. B. Alvere 
son, , Marion, a 

~ Eges for Hatching—From 
Barred Rocks, Thompson strain. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Prices reasonable, John D. 
Cave, Louisa, Va. 





prize-winning 





Mapleville Barred Pl 
250 pullets and hens, 
lected from over 


ymouth Rock Farm— 
beautiful cocks, se- 
500 birds; well formed and 
well marked. Open for inspection. 12 eggs 
65 cents. 2 dozen $1.25. 5 dozen $3. 10 
dozen $5.50. 20 dozen $10. Orders filled 
promptly, postpaid. H. H. Hobgood, Megr., 
Mapleville, N. C. 


_WYANDOTTES 


Columbian W vandottes— Eggs 15 for $1. 3U. 























A. W. Moose, Mt. Pleasant, N. 
Best Silver Wyandotte eggs, SUR for 15, 
Mrs. Henry Middleton, Warsaw, N. C. 
Pure-bred Silver Laced Wyandotte Eggs— 
15 for $1. T. S. Coble, Mocksville, N. C. 





~~ Champion White Wyandottes—Eges for 
hatching reasonable. Frank Hamrick, Shel« 
by, nN. & 

Silver-Laced Wyandottes—15 eggs $1.50, 
postage paid. Cockerels $1.50. G. Cc. Boling, 
Seagrove, N. C. ° 

White Wyandottes—Best 
round. Eggs 15, Tic, 
North Carolina. 











layers year 
J. A, Punch, Newton, 


“White Wyandotte eggs, Fishel and Dustin 
strains, carefully mated, $1.50, $2 per 15, 
John E. Shepherd, Rt. 4, Burlington, N. C. 


Fifteen years of trapnest feeding, behind 






































Ing strain. 
ville, nN. Cc 


Red Briar 





0 to $3 per 
on Incubator lots. Safe 
teed or money refunded. 











Farm, Haleyville, Ala. 


Farm, 


15. Special prices 
deliveries guaran- 
Greenside Poultry | 15, 


White Leghorn Hatching Eggs—High lay- 
Henderson- 





Cornish Indian Game Eggs, $1.25 15. Par- | fine winter layers. Eggs $1.50 per setting. 
cel post. W. J. Wingate, Rt. 8, g PR ng Cockerels $3 and $4 each. Mrs. John Swing, 
North Carolina. Mocksville, N. C. 

HAMBURGS | Single Comb White Orpingtons, as good 

See ——— —— | as the best, winning re first and sec 

Silver Spangle Hamburg—Eges $1.25 set- | prizes in 1916 ‘at. the ‘folowing awn teen 
ting, express paid. J. F., Punch, Newton, | any of my competitors: Gastonia, N. C., State 
North Carolina. | Fair, Augusta, Ga., Wilson, N. C., Norfolk, 

Silver Spangled Hamburgs—Everlasting | Va. Eggs and stock reasonable. O, A. 
layers, combining beauty. Eggs reasonable, | Lynch, Carol « een, N.C. 

H. H,. Scott, Sinks Grove, West Va 
z ; ; RHODE ISLAND REDS — 
LANGSHANS -~ pepe Oe 
Rose Comb Reds—Hatching eg ges from 

Black Langshans—Eggs $2 per 15. Mill | fancy stock. W. C. Vincent, Greenville, 
Knob Farm, Fletcher, N. Cc N. << 

White Langshan E ges, $2 for 15. Colum- Rose Comb Reds—Thompkins | strain, “eges 
bus Jones, Powder Springs, Ga, $1.25 for 15, postpaid. Cc. A. Thornton, 

LEGHORNS _ Chatham, Va Sars A Pa 
row > Ree % Single “Comb 1 Reds—Eg “$1 25 ver 15 
3rown Leghorn Eggs $1 per 15. 5 per r “ ges om eee “ 
100. C. W. Reed, Hertford, nN. C. $5 Dp Winners, layers, A. F, Bolick, Conover, 
oe ; : = North Carolina. 
lite Leghorn Eggs—Fifteen “for “$1.25, “ 
postpaid, Ed Phillips, "Bo nnett, N. C. , Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—15 


eggs 
prepaid $1.50. Fancy layers, Beulah Brake, 
Rocky Mount, N. Cc. 


Ikosa Comb Reds—Prize 





winners, First 












—_—_—- pen $3; others $2. Mrs, John Knight, Sum- 
Young's strain White ~Leghor ns—Best < ob- merville, » Georgi ia, Rt. 4 . ; 7 
tainable, Eggs $1 setting. C. Grant, Mocks- . a - es a 
ville, N. on pains! e Comb Reds—F st prize-winners 

aby chickens, 15c each. Sitting eggs $1.25 
Pure-bred White 1 Leghorn  eEgs, 3 $1 “for 15, a sitting. L, A. Long. Furman, S.C F 
delivered. Sunny Side Poultry Farm, Rouge- : — * 
mont, N.C. Rnish- -class, prize- winning, Single Comb 
— isaieesadheaiemaieamad thode Island Red eggs, $1.25 and $1.50 per 
White L eghorn Eggs ‘for Sale—Best layers | fifteen, delivered. F. C, Hall, Stuart ‘va. 
in the world. Mrs. Derrick Potts, Rt. 4, | —— - * 
Chase City, Va. American Beauty Single Comb Rhode Is- 
—— — -—-_—————-—- | land Reds—Heavy laying strain Send for 
Single Comb ~ White ~ Leghorns—Laying niles We ¥ > Colvi Minuten € 
Pretile) Bees $2 15 50 $3.50, saan mating list. Sam BE, Colvin, Chester, S. C, 
Earnshow, _Leba, Kansas, Eggs, $2 per setting; baby chix 20c each. 
Mnerenner 7 SEHR 217 * ligree for every chic} d ever 
Barrons English and American Sing eee peste y Rede half 
Comb White tases” boa reg ol ae egg. Rivermont Poultry Yards, Brinn, N. Cc. 
for sale, $1.5 





Single Comb Reds—Blue ribbon winners. 
Rich red color, Bred to lay Eggs $1.50 per 
parcel post. U. W. Long, Tobaccoville, 
North Carolina, 








my White Wyandottes. Eggs, $2. Day-old 
chicks, 20¢ each, “Knightwood”, Rt. 1, Mae 
con, Ga. 
Rezgal-bred-to-lay White 
and lay-—the best pay. 
flocks, $2 per 15. 
Purity Farm, 


Your only chance 


Wyandottes, Win 
Eggs from (Dorcas) 
From $100 pen (Regals) $4, 
» Leslie, Ga. 











to get prize-winning 
White Wvyandottes, bred especially to lay. 
15 fertile eggs for only $1. By express col- 
lect. J. ey -Poll ard, Greenville, N. C. 


TURKEYS | 


rs booked for Bourbon Red Tu: Turkey 
Miss Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


st from 
Mrs. G. 





— 





Or “ders 
esses 


Mammoth _ Bronze Turkeys—Eges 
best matured stock, $3.50 per 12. 
L. Trimble, Adairsville, Ga. 


, MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


~Pure- bred Reds and “Anconas—Egg s $1 per 
15. Lakewood Poultry Yards, Box 309, Dure 
ham, N. C. 








“White Wy vandotte eggs $1, and ‘White Run- 
ner ducks, $1.25, postpaid. Sunnyside Farm, 
Jonesville, Va. 


Buff Rock, White Wyandotte, 


Minorca eggs, 15 for $1.25. B, M. 
Randleman, N. C. 





and Black 
Hinshaw, 





Pure-bred Eggs, Light Brahmas, $1.50 
Anconas, $1.25 per 15. Mrs, Chester Deal, 
Cc China Grov e, N. C. 





‘Buft Orpington Eggs and White Indian 
aed Ducks. Eggs $1.50 for 15. Dr. E. Le 
Itz Marion Station, Md. 





"manake Comb “pure- -bred Rhode ‘Tsland “Red 
eggs, $1.50 setting. Pure-bred Barred Rock 
eggs $1.50 setting. Mrs. Arthur McKiel, 
Ww alstonburg, N.C. 


Baby Chicks 10ce each, Pound size chicks 
50 each; hens $1 each. Stock from White 
Leghorn, Black Leghorn, White Indian Run- 
ducks. Harlan Farms, Lockhart, Ala. 











ner 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 





BERKSHIRES 








Several Fine, Registered 


— —BERKSHIRE BOARS—-—- 
8 to 10 ~ 
months old. 
Ready for 
service 
Price: 
30 to $40. 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 
Durham, North Carolina. 



































Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Lotter from F. W. Park, Chelmsford, Mass:— 
“Enclosed find check for another sow. The 
first one has just farrowed ton nice, thrifty 

pigs.’ 

Satisfaction is guaranteed to all aad customers. If 

our hogs do not make good, we 

H. Cc. & H. B. HARPENDING, 
Box 60, Dundee, N. Y. 


DUROC- JERSEYS > 





DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 


The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 
wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 


on time. 
KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 











QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 
Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 | 





Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the vig “3 eo type with plenty of size 
and breeding I poor pyro to please you. 
Write me your wants or come and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
Pigs, Bred Gilts, and Service Boars. 
47 pigs from four litters, 


S. T. LILES, Principal Monticello High School, 
Brown Summit, North Carolina. 

















Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 


A few male and female pigs with lots of quality almost 
four months old, $15 each while they last. 
CARTER FARMS, Wallace, N. C. 


——REGISTERED DUROC PIGS—— 


Bred for Size, Quality and Individuality. The most 
prolific strains. Pairs no akin, Satisfaction or money 
back. Ask about them. 

J. LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N. C. 


WHITE WING FARM, 

Breeders of High-class DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. 
2 Spring Boars (Defender breeding). Pigs, either 
sex, $10 each. Gilts, bred and open. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
W. J. WILSON, Mor., PONTIAC, S. C. 








Superior Chief Again No. 64449 \ 








March 28th, at Salisbury, N. C. 


22—Head oi High Class Angus Cattle—22, 


10 Bulls, 12 Cows 


I have selected 22 head of very high 


Dell Herd, A number 
number are sired by Bamburg the B 
a number of state fairs in 1914 and 


champion yearling bull that won first 


fairs last fall. Any one wanting 
attend this sale. 
ready. Write 


L. I. CASE, 


Raieigh, N. C. 


OR 


LANIER TITUS, 
Remember the Day and Plan to Attend This Sale. 





of them show 


high-class Angus cattle will do well to 
The cattle will show for themselves. 


and Bred Heifers 


class bulls and heifers from Cedar 
anuimals with show records. A 
lackbird bull that was champion at 
1915. This bull is the sire of the 
in class and champion at 5 state 


Catalog now 


fF. B. TURNBULL, 


Cedarville, Ohio. 
Auctioneer. 





S, their daughters 


Remember the date 
and write fer catalogue. 


——-First Dispersal Sale in 25 Years 


In Order to Dissolve Partnership ai 
Ravenwood Stock Farms, May 7th 


SHELBYVILLE, 
175—REGISTERED JERSEYS—175 
25 YEARS BREEDING ae CULLING for PRODUCTION and TYPS. 


THE BERD THAT LED the Shelby County Test Association in number ef high testing cows 
every month fn 1916. 
THE HERD THAT LED in number of cows, the 50-!b fat list fn the U. $. in June, 1916, 
being more than 400 herds in the U. S. on an authenticated test. 
THE HERD THAT CONTAENS cows that have milked more than 1500 lbs. of milk and pro- 
d@aced more than 75 lbs. butter in 80 days on authenticated test. 
THE HERD that contains only three cows more than ten years of age and every cow a good one. 


J. A. STANLEY & SON, Shelbyville, Ky. 


KY. 





BkGISTER of MERIT 


and granddaughters. 


There 



















families. You know 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 





TAYLOR PLANTATION I 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent 


blood than these famous proved families. 
Write for descriptions and prices. 





there is no better 





Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 











he ae anes We hate to say it, but 
Leper aera ak believe that certain “‘white 


as the genuine ¥ I. C.’a 


The genuine O. ©. swine breeders -* the United 8 
“The Origin con History ef the O. Cc.’ 
sarily an O. © and the reason inat some people 
you this booklet. A post-card will b 

In fae ag to the ahieialee ot 
a start with 1. C,’s NOW D 
MONEY WITH HOGS, a8 hun : 


©. f. C. SW 
O. C. Vernon, Secretary, 


Yrite ua, 


DON’T BE FOOLED INTO BELIEVING JUST ANY 
“WHITE HOG” IS AN O. I. C. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET EXPLAINING THIS 
It gives facts that prove that a 


ring it free of cos 
AJ greatest of all —_— the booklet tells why you ought to make 


3 of ot*ors have been helped. 


INL BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


there are people in America who would have people 
hogs’’ are ‘‘just as good’ or ‘‘practically the same’’ 


tates have gone to a big expense to publish a book— 
“‘white hog*’’ is Not neces- 
sb have you believe otherwise. We want to send 


HEREFORDS 


Aw 


—Pure-bred Hereford Cattle— 


Sons and 








daughters of Armour 
Fairfax and Fairfax 15th. Young 
stock for sale at reasonable prices. 
L. I. GUION, Lugoff, S. C. 














I Offer Angus Bulls and Heifers 


Akin to International Winners, backed by a positive 
—— and sent on approval. Qur friends made 


them famous. 
Jj. P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, tUlinois. 
HOLSTEINS 


Spot Farm Holsteins $15 to $20 


% Holstein Heifer Calves, $15 to $20 each, ex- 
press paid in lots of 5. 2 carloads high’ grade 
Holstein Heifers, $35 to $75 each. 1 carload of 
high grade Holstein Cows, close springers, $85 to 
$1 I carload of Registered Cows, $200 each, 
due in March. 6 Registered Heifers, a in 
March, $150 each. | i Registered Heifers, 3 

months old, $80 $125. 15 Registered Balls 


J. C. REAGAN, 
We don’t pretend to sell good, 


SQUARE DEA reliable, dependable pure-bred 


cows that will give one hundred dollars’ worth of but- 
ter fat or one hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of 
milk and raise a calf worth $75 to $150 in a year 
for $100 to $150 apiece, and, to be frank, we do not 
believe any one else is selling cows that will bring in 
cash from $175 to $250 per year for $100 to $150 
apiece. We can sell you culls for $50 apiece and up. 
Good cows from $200 up. Write us. Quality consid- 
ered our prices are bed rock. %50 head to select 
from, 

WOODLAWN FARM, 











TULLY, N. Y. 














STERLING, ILL. 





Kentucky Holsteins Boi scxct of va: 
culin tested. Splen- 
did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 


WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky 
Large assort- 


BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS sc? semates 


Fashionably bred Service Bulls from high record dams. 
Tuberculin tested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Reason- 
able prices. Splendid bul! calves of rich breeding, 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 


SHORTHORNS 














arr rns 











on HERD is EP Aete BY 
e Champion Bull, Good Count, 
ds get averaged in Mr. Mec 
Dermott’s 1916 sale over $1, 000 
each, and Imported Kinellar Style, 
a Campbell bred Miss Ramsden, a 
son of the noted March Storm, a 
well known winner in Scotland. 
We have young Bulls, Heifers, 
: He ahibe gr ot which ine 
: calves at foot, for sale at all times 
ib atcewed We invite you to visit our farm. 
BLANTYRE FARM, Box 611, Meridian, Miss. 



















HORSES AND JACKS 





KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS, 
SADDLERS and PERCHERONS 
Registered Kentucky Mammoth 
Jacks with lots of weight and qual- 
ity. 85 Saddle and Cuban Gaited 
Stallions, Geldings and Mares. 
Some geldings and mares Edu- 
cated and Ready for Use. 

84 Percheron Stallions and Mares. 
WRITE US YOUR WANTS 
THE COOK FARMS, 

Box 0, Lexington, Ky. 


PERCHERON MARES FOR SALE 


Can we afford to buy work stock under boll wee- 
vil conditions? If not prepare now to raise them 
and don’t forget that more weight in the collar 











WE BELIEVE WE CAN HELP YOU MAKE MOR 


Goshen, Indiana. 





Means more profit on labor. Several in foal. 
Cc. L. BENNETT, 


Jefferson, Georgia. 





ESSEX 


ESSEX, POLAN 
Purebred (iinas's puroc Pics 
Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
gora goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 


ack. 
J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N.C 








POLAND-CHINAS 


RAR RAL LLL" 





REGISTERED 





Mares. 
delivery guaranteed. 





KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 
MAMMOTH JACKS 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


Plantation walkers. Registered Stallions and 
First cost—Breeders’ prices. Safe 
State exact wants first 
letter. Mules, pairs and carload lots. 

THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 


Allen S. Edelea, Owner, 


SHORTHORNS 





Burgin, Ky. “Blue Grass King”’ 





Oak Ridge Swine Department 


is Offering Some Exceptional Bargains 
in Tamworths, from Prolific, Prize 
Winning Ancestors. 


A choice lot of September pigs, either sex, not 














THE BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER 


Apiensh ° new hes. ee | gg = at | has become a favorite 
forage feeds” The bg tg has 
sal a f —. marker would like 


market topper 
tree information and literature on the HAMPSHIRE Hoe 





see se er are Jone Marae E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
PgR, W. H. CAIN, Manager, Vinetate. Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Avenue, PEORIA, ILL. 
BIG BONED POLAND-CHINAS TAMWORTHS ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
WORLD WONDER, my giant herd boar, weighed 722 sieirsiattel wee —PBoth sexes. | all 
Trea pi ete, ORG Scant Gree" | TAMWORTHS 22,*6 Basten, coe a eae ce eee a cet Soe ute 


size and early maturity. 


S. R. THOMPSON, GALLION, ALA. 





0.1. C. 


0.1..’ Cs i neers Lig LAR. 


| +e akin; elite, large kind.- Pedigrees free. Write 
F. Et RUEBUSH, Scieta, Illinois. 














Largest exhibition herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
bia, - - South 





e 
an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
STALLION. register red in P. 8. A., coming € years old, 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jefiersontoa, Va. 





Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individ offered for sale. 
EW STOCK FARM, 





WESTVI 
| D. J, Lybrook, Mgr. &. 1, Winston-Salem N. 0. 


(uaividanhé ahd sel bred at credendi’ eons. 











Have You a Farm 
to Rent? 


Do you want to manage 
a Farm? 


@ If you have a farm torent or 
that you want to sell, now is 
the time to advertise. 


q Farm managers who wish to 
change positions for the com- 
ing year should let the public 
know it. 


q THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER is the best medium 
to use if you wish to advertise 
your farm or for a farm tf you 
wish a position. 


Irae wees 


RENEW a. YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 
One letter, one money order—and it's all 
attended to. 





























& 2 SLACKWELL, Sayette, Missouri 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


=e ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER AT THE 
POSTOFFICE AT BIRMNGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACP OF 
CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. -Clabs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 

The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 
or yellow slip on page 1. 











OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and ene new subscriber, if sent together, cam 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 

as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but In any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article Mm question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“J am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER CO., Publishers, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., 
Falls Building. 





RALEIGH, N. C. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, 
119 Ww. Hargett St. 


Slaughter Building. 














WANTED: LETTERS FOR OUR DAIRY AND BEEF CATTLE 
SPECIAL 


N APRIL 21 we issue a “Dairy and Beef Cattle Special,” to which 
our readers are invited to contribute their experiences, Tell ue 
in a short letter, not over 300 to 400 words, how you have eue- 

seeded, or, if you have not succeeded, tell us of your difficulties. 
Remember, letters must be short and to the point, tell what you 
have actually done; and get your letter to us not later than April 7. 
$7.50 for the best letter, $5 for second best, $3 for third best, and 
space rates for all other letters used. 

















GooD SEED— _=$* 
The more you put into a crop the more you 
A Will get out of it. You can’t expect “‘bumper 
” erops” unless you give them careful attention and use 
the right wind of seed. Cheapen your seed and you 
cheapen your <TOp. limit its productivity, and LIMIT 
YOUR INCOME. The success of your crop depends largely 
on the seed you buy. « __ See - 
~ DEMAND THE VERY, BEST SEED 
We handle nothing but the very best seed and yet our 
prices are reasonable. We wilkbe gl 
return mail on Clowérs, Grasses, 
eans, 90 Day Velvet Beans, Peas, Cane Seed, Onion Sets, 
Trish Potatoes, Cotton Seed, Oats, Rye, Barley, Corn, etc., * 
and our deliveries are just az prompt, Write today. ««. 


KIRBY SEED CO. 
GAFFNEY.— 5. C. 

















e Every Year You Have to Face 
Mr. Plantation Owners freiumser reosir. 

Still you have thousands of big, fine, straight trees on your plantation that will make more 
lumber than youcan use. The “‘traveling’’ mills not only waste your timber, but lose lumber 


alice Settle the Question for All Times. 

Install a Southern semi-portable engine and saw mill. Your tenants will gladly do the 
hauling to get the improvements and you save yourself time, money and tem- 
per, besides adding value to your plantation, making your tenants happy and 

causing them to make more, thereby increasing 
your rentals. 


Now is the Time to Act. 

Don’t let your buildings deteriorate in value—write for 
Catalogue H. It’s chock full of valuable information. Re- 
member, we have been building the best possible ma- 
chinery for nearly fifty years—serviceable machinery is 
our matinee Write us yous wants. Our terms are most 
liberal. 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 
Jackson, Tenn. 





(A Bize and Type for Every Purpose.) 








J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO. 


MACON, GEORGIA, 
The Largest Engine and Boiler Builders in the South 
We Also Build Tanks, and Towers, Oil Storage Tanks, Smoke 
Stacks, and Do All Kinds of Sheet and Plate Work 
We call particular attention of sawmill men to The “Schofield 
Cornish Water Back, Return Flue Portable Boiler,” with engine 
to match. Write for information and prices, Desk “P,” 
J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., MACON, GEORGIA. 

















Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 


| Pollyanna Grows Up 


(Continued from page 18, this issue) 


And Mrs. Carew, who would not 
have believed such a tling possible, 
1eard herself murmuring a faint 
| “yes,” which, she 1 


| 
ly 
} 


on New Year’s Eve to a dozen child- 
ren from Murphy’s Alley and a young 
salesgirl whose name she did not 
know. 

Perhaps in Mrs. Carew’s memory 
was still lingering a young girl’s 
“Sometimes I wonder there don’t 
before they go wrong.” Perhaps in 
story of that same girl who had found 
a crowd in a big city the loneliest 
place in the world, yet who had re- 
fused to go with the handsome man 
that had “noticed too much.” Perhaps 


defined hope that somewhere in it all 
lay the peace she had so longed for. 
Perhaps it was a little of all three 
combined with utter helplessness in 
the face of Pollyanna’s amazing twist- 
ing of her irritated sarcasm into the 
wide-sweeping hospitality of a will- 
ing hostess. Whatever it was, the 
thing was done; and at once Mrs. Ca- 
rew found herself caught into a veri- 
table whirl of plans and plotting, the 
center of which was always Polly- 
anna and the party. 


To her sister, Mrs. Carew wrote 
distractedly of the whole affair, clos- 
ing with: 

“What I’m going to do I don’t 
know; but I suppose I shall have to 
keep right on doing as I am doing. 
There is no other way. Of course, 
if Pollyanna once begins to preach— 
but she hasn’t yet; so I can’t, with a 
clear conscience, send her back to 
you.” 

Della, reading this letter at the 
Sanatorium, laughed aloud at the con- 
clusion. 

“‘Ffasn’t preached yet,’ indeed!” 
she chuckled to herself. “Bless her 
dear heart! And yet you, Ruth Ca- 
rew, own up to giving two Christmas- 
tree parties within a week, and, as I 
happen to know, your home, which 
used to be shrouded in death-like 
gloom, is aflame with scarlet and 
green from top to toe. But she 
hasn’t preached yet—oh, no, she 
hasn’t preached yet!” 

The party was a great success. 
Even Mrs. Carew admitted that. 
Jamie, in his wheel chair, Jerry with 
his startling, but expressive vocabu- 
lary, and the girl (whose name proved 
to be Sadie Dean), vied with each 
other in amusing the more diffident 
guests. Sadie Dean, much to the 
others’ surprise— and perhaps to her 
own—disclosed an intimate knowl- 
edge of the most fascinating games; 
and these games, with Jamie’s stories 
and Jerry’s good-natured banter, kept 
every one in gales of laughter until 
supper and the generous distribution 
of presents from the laden tree sent 
the happy guests home with tired 
sighs of content. 

If Jamie (who with Jerry was the 
last to leave) looked about him a bit 
wistfully, no one apparently noticed 
it. Yet Mrs. Carew, when she bade 


half impatiently, half embarrassedly: 

“Well, Jamie, have you changed 
your mind—about coming?” 

The boy hesitated. A faint color 
stole into his cheeks. He turned and 
looked into her eyes wistfully, search- 
ingly. Then very slowly he shook 
his head. 

“If it could always be—like to- 
night, I—could,” he sighed. “But it 
wouldn’t. There’d be to-morrow, and 
| next week, and next month, and next 
year comin’; and I’d know before 
next week that I hadn’t oughter 
come.” 

If Mrs. Carew had thought that 
the New Year’s Eve party was to end 
the matter of Pollyanna’s efforts in 
behalf of Sadie Dean, she was soon 
undeceived; for the very next morn- 
ing Pollyanna began to talk of her. 

“And I’m so glad I found her 
again,’ she prattled contentedly 
“Even if I haven’t been able to find 
the real Jamie for you, I’ve found 
somebody else for you to love— and 
of course you'll love to love her, 
cause it’s just another way of loving 
Jamie.” 











(Continued next week) 


new, bound her to | 
| the giving of a Christmas-tree party | 


some of ’em think of helpin’ the girls | 


her ears was still ringing Pollyanna’s | 


in Mrs. Carew’s heart was the un- | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SEED a—_—, 
TRISH POTATOES 


Genuine Maine Grown Stock 


Which give the earliest and 
largest yield. We can sup- 
ply the following popular va- 
rieties: Early Rese, Red Bliss 
Triumph, Peerless, Irish Cob- 
bler, and Green Mountain. 

It will save you money to 
place your orders with us at 
once. Write or wire for our 
prices. Also for our prices on 


Soy Beans, Cow Peas, 


Grasses, Clovers, 
and all other 


Seeds Needed 


OUR Descriptive Catalogue is 

a Gardener’s and Farm- 

raG@ige. S$ & 3 3 & 
Write for it today. 


STRICKER SEED C0. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 




















BIGGER CROPS--LESS EXPENSE 


Phosphorus double that in best commer- 
cial fertilizer, costs less than half. With 
legumes or other nitrogen becomes com- 
plete fertilizer. 


198CO 


Quickly becomes available. Results rapid, 
permanent. Unused phosphorus remains 
in soil, For fruits, truck, staple crops. 
Write for Prices. 
SEMINOLE PHOSPHATE COMPANY 
Oriele Avenue, Croom, Florida. 


STOCK LICK IT—-STOCK LIKE fT 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick io 
feed-box. Ask yourdealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 

















heel 


ay: 


| + AWORM MEDICINE 
* AND STOCK TONIC 
Sidon AGUAPANTER 
} ) Bete sone ‘y 


PREP Soe ne Ee 








him good-night, said low in his ear, | 


and Garage 


Heavi-Cote 


Open hearth sheet steel 
roofing. Simply won’t rust. Leak proof. Fire 
proof. Lightning proof. Special wholesale fac 
tory prices for next 30days. Write forsamples. 


AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Box 117. Ashland, Ky. 


’ 
LINDLEY S New edition, revised. New 


CATA LOG varieties, new pictures (four in 

color),new descriptions. Send 

oF TREES today for this book of trees, 

shrubs, fruits forthe Southern home and 
orchard. 


_J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 


Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 




















—“QUALITY” BARRED ROCKS— 
Very choice Pullets and Hens for sale—and Eggs for 
hatching from Pen No. 1—Our best cockerel mating, 
$5 (15); Pen No. 2—Our best pullet mating, $4 (15); 
Pen No. 3—Cream of preceding season, $3 (15); select 
eggs from flock, $2 (15). Sold out of cockerels. Ref- 
ences, pleased customers in every Southern state. 

STACY’S POULTRY FARM, Amelia, Virginia. 


Cowpeas of All Varieties Wanted 


Send samples with price delivered. 





Address 
MANASSAS FEED, SUPPLY & IMP. CO., 
Manassas, Virgiala. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange, 
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Saturday, March 24, 1917] 
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will keep you dry and 
comfortable. 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


OUR 60% YEAR 
A.}- TOWER CO BOSTON 























National 
Buggy 


—made with Sarven patent,s elected 
hickory Lg eee detail high-grade. 
Worth $30.00. aranteed satisfactory or your 
money back. $233 for denerigeion, of all kinds 
of buggies and vehicles REE. Address 
house nearest you. 
Dept. 


Wind Ke \Fy4 


New York Chicaga KansasCity emit Po 












































ried my big book and pdm pee of Brown Fence. 
Compare our pee oe ~ with others. “we 


save you B up. 
DIRECT FR M FAG ‘ORY -FREI PREPAID 
use heavy DOUBLE GALV ANIZED 

150 styles—Hog, Sheep, Poultry, 
Cattle, Rabbit Fen nee—“Gates, Lawn F cen test 
Posts and 


sane ig Witte ny ot, 
money saving ca’ t 
SHE BROWN FENCE & IRE CO. 

. 287 . CLEVELAND, OHIO 








KITSELMAN FENCE 





‘Get It From; pvonensat BULL- 
ge fhe 2 Factory! a. <, bie-TianT. 
> ¢ ie $": oe ae earth wire 
Dire c t heavily slg agate, 
durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 
ao tH sisting fence. Sold direct to the 
Farmer at wire mill prices. 
Here’sa few ofour big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence - 16% c¢ a rod 
47-inch Farm Fence- 24c a rod 
48-inch Poultry Fence -29c a — 
Speciai ie on Galv. Barbed W 
and Metal Fence Our Catal shows sd 
styles and heights of yor Poultry and Lawn Fence 
at money-saving prices. Write to~lay. It’s free. 














Address Letters to 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


“The Young Peopie’s Department” 


. The Progressive Farmer 














KITSELMAN BROS. Box84 Muncie, Ind. 


















CANNING 
OUTFITS 


For family, farm or 
factory. Used by farm- 
ers, fruit growers, can- 
ning clubs and Govern- 
ment Agents Special 
prices for early orders, 
Blt CANNING 


A co., 
Meridian, Mississippi. 
Dept. P 





Eels, Mink and Muskrat in 
large quantities SURE-with 
9 the new, folding, galvanized 





Catch Fish, 
STEEL WIRETRAP.Catch- 


es them like a fly-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
= i pekns Ww ae for price list of fishermen sspecialties 





nd booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents wi. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO.,H-57, St.Louis, Mo. 
CAR Make YOU The BEST PRICE 


Your choice 


of 
ITTE 
of mm ng 


sow rig, etc., 


made 
factory ah 


Snmediate chipment. 


2350 BITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2350 Empire ties 


BEES FOR 








If interested in Bees which are very 
profitable and little trouble, ask for 
THE FARM our two large Bee Supply Catalogs. 
THE PENN CO., 
Penn, Mississipel. 
When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
Writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the rellability 
of all advertising tt carries.’ 








| the school, 


“What Athletics Has Meant to Our 
School” 


F°" Ou Young Peop Department, 
April 21, we wish letters from our young 
readers on the above subject. The usual 
prizes will be given—1 for the best boy’s 
letter, and $1 for the best letter from a girl. 
and a cloth bound book for all other letters 
published. As a suggestion, you may write 
on any of the following topics. and make 
your letter just as interesting as possible 

1. How Interest in Athletics Has Kept Our 
Larger Boys and Girls in School, 

2. How Team Work Has Been Enee ized 
and Secured in Our School, 

3. How Our Baseball Team or Baskethall 


Team Has Developed Community I’ 
Support Among the Older People. 

4. How Our Team Won the 
County Championship. 

5. How Outdoor Sports Has Made 
ter Health and Endurance of 


ride and 


Community or 


Tor Bet- 
Boys 


und Girls, 


LIKES THE | DISTRICT AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCHOOL 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HREE years ago 


we came tu Tiften, Geor- 
gia, from our old home in Alabama. 
Since coming here I have been attending 


the Second District Agricultural and Mechan- 
icai School, 
Tifton, 


which is located two miles from 


this yeur being my last year. 

I think when it is possible every boy and girl 
should attend M. 
schools. It is possible for almost ambi- 
tious boy or girl to go to school. 
funds” is no longer an excuse, 


much work offered the 


one of the District A. and 
any 
“Lack of 


for there is so 


students to help pay 

their own way that it is easy to pay at least 
half the expenses. 

In these schools we not only have the lit- 

erary work that is to be found in all! high 


schools, (with exception of foreign languages) 
but also expre 





sion, art and music for both 
boys and girls; free hand drawing, mechanics 
and practical farming for boys, and 
science and art for the 

I think there not any 
work more important than home 
The importance cannot be over 
for if a woman is to prepare the 


domestic 
girls. 

is surely branch of 
economics, 
estimated, 
fool for her 
family how very necessary it is that she know 


the value of the food she is preparing to 
serve; to know what to serve and when, to 
best nourish the body. 

Tift County is noted for its splendid sys- 


tem of rural schools. Perhaps 
rerrember reading a history 


Call’s 


some of you 
of them in Mc- 
Magazine some time last year. 

EVELINGS McGERUE. 
Tifton, Georgia 


CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY CLUB 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


WANT to tell you about our new school. 
We have a large three-story brick build- 
ing. It is heated by steam and lighted by 
electricity The power plant is owned by 


The water used is pumped from 





a deep well into a high tank. 

Four wagons take some of the pupils to 
and from school. There are near 170 pupils 
enrolled. We expect to have more pupils, 
and wagons too, next year. We have ght 
teachers, two of whom are the art and the 
music teachers. Domestic science and man 
ual training will be taught next yea The 

} school will last nine months 

It would. be amiss for me not to say som 
thing about the Community Improvement 
Association while telling about the school, 
for it is a great factor in the life of tho 
school It is well organized, having special 


committees to do special things. 
ery two weeks. 
interesting 


It meets 
At a recent meeting a short 
literary program 


ev- 


Was Carried 


out. Then a doctor from a= neighboring 
town gare a lecture on health. After the 
regular business had been finished, differ- 


ent classes went to as’ many different rooms 


to study parliamentary law, philosophy of 
current events, story telling, farming, etc. 
ERNBST McLEAN. 
Five Points, Ala. 





Hew to Use the Farm Level in 
Terracing Land 


HE first thing is to decide 
want your rows to run, 
just merely running rows. 


which way you 
as terracing is 
Then take your 
level and go to the highest point in the field 
and then level the machine by turning the 
telescope across two of the screws on the 
side from you. Take both hands turning to 
from 





or you until level. Then turn the tele- 



































scope just hal va srouund and take 6ne 
hand and turn the other screw till tevel, 
then turn it back across the other two screws 
to see if you have thrown it off. Make it 

‘ t way ou turn it. y your tar- 
get to the ighest point it level 
With the machine Then in or to get 2 
five foot-fall between your terraces, raise 
your target five feet. Go to one end of the 
field where you want the water to run out 
and go -up or down the fence until the tar- 
get is level. The steeper the land the more 
fal! should be given the target. 

When you have run your first terrace go 
half way between it and the next one to be 

and set up the level as before. Take the 
arset to the end of old terrace and 
ow it until it is level, then raise it five 
feet as before and go down tl! hill to the 
end of the field as before. The water that 
goes off your iand should go off nothing but | 
water, In order to do this the terrace should 
have about three inches fall to every fifty feet 
or seventeen steps, If the target is carried the 
vay you want the water to go raise it, if the 
water is to flow back from you lower the tar- 
get. Do not set the target in a low or extra | 
high place. If there is a ditch in the way of 
the next set go half the distance and raise or 
ower the target one ¢ half inches. Follow 
the man with the *t with a plow to 
make the line. 

When you build terrace drop beiow 
the line five or six feet. Then you list a big 
wide list, fifteen feet wide and three high. In 
this way (by dropping below the line) you 
get the upper ar 1e¢re vou want the 
water to run. 

{f have not read any book on terracing. All 
that I have learned was from Mr, Phillips, 
2ur demonstration agent. Our school pur- 
chased one of the machines. Mr, Phillips 
came here one day to give a lecture on it, 
and in the evening we school boys went with 
him to a fleld and learned how to use the 
terrace level. Our school, the Summerfield 
School, is very proud of its level 

PASCO PARKER, 

Ponta, Texas, R. B.D. 


Won Second County Prize 
LIVED in 
When 
I was 


town until I w 
Papa decided 


as nine years 
to the 
didn’t know 
what 
second 
a little, 


I 


farm 


oid. to 
giad, but I 
didn’t even 
But oy 
were here I cor 
sucker tobacco 


move 
very 
how 


to do anything; 


middle 


know 


a cotton was. the 


summer we ld plow 


and do light work. 

Last year I 
just like the 
years old and 
not 


worked 
of 
weigh 


most time. 


am 13 


all the 
hands. TI 


There 


rest the 
150 pounds. 


that can beat that. 


are 
many boys 
[ entered the boys’ 
had of 
it very 
18 
then after 
I w 


two- 


corn club 1 
und I 


Papa 


ist year. I 


one acre corn, 


work- 
land 


and 


enjoyed 
had the 


subsoil 


ing in much. 


broke inches with a 
k I 
enough to 
colored 
with a 
look 


plow, 
it. 


plow 


about a wee planted 


as not 


horse 


strong with a 
broke it 
four-tooth cul- 


and pre 


plow, so a 
it 
it 


man 
for me, I plowed 
tivator, that made 


mooth *t- 


ty 
I hoped 
but I 


to make 13090 bushels on 
1175 


Pitt © 


my 
bushels I 


yunty, 


acre 
got 
was 


made only 
second 
$12 
Jer 
try 


prize in 
50. [ 
pig 


very 


which 


am going te 


Duroc- 
to 
next 


uy mea 
sey With the money. { am going 
hard to 
Papa w 


fall. I 


prize 
year. 


fast 





business 


it 4 


orning 


o'clock to help milk 


Mamma named our arm 


W 


aks around 


ater Oak 





our 
have nineteen 
trees They are ust beginning 
beat, 

We have 
plant. This 
morning, 


electric Delco 


at 


lights 
Is very nice 


it is a 
the 
to milk the c 
HUBERT MUMFORD, 

Water Oak F 


in dairy 


to see how 


SAM 





Ayden, N. arm, 


Eleven Months Pig Weighed 625 
Pounds 
| 


AM boy, 
the boys’ pig club. 


a farmer and also a member 


I won first prize at my 


County Fair and State Fair, My pig was a 
Duroc-Jersey. When I bought him he weigh- 


ed 51 pounds and was two months old. I 
paid $5 for him. I sold him at eleven months 
old and he weighed 625 pounds 
$50. I raised him cheaply. My 
age was Oats and peas, and the solid 
gave him was peanuts and soaked 
cost me $15 to raise him. RAY 
Paris, Ark., Rt. 2, 


and brought 
me pastur- 
food I 
It 


corn, 
RILEY. 





Our book, “The Boil Weevil Problem 
heip you to beat the boll weevil. You can get 
it together with a year’s subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer for $1.15 


-” will 





to 














Perfect fitting, easy adjusting, 
—like all SLIDEWELL col- 
lars is made with the successful 
patented features—the Gradua- 
ted Tie-Space and Tie-Protecting Shield. 


Hall, Hartwell & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Makers of HALLMARK ‘‘Quality Kept Up’’ Shirts 














TRY BEFORE You BUY 










supplies, of most | 
rvelous r made ona | 
biagele. You will bec e astonished at 


} 

RIDER AGENTS Wwantod \\ i 

Bee eee make mo cytere fo ae ‘iy iN 

1 Dot direct with the leading © WV} 

a eatalon. Be ee Aha buy until you \ 
know ween we can do. 


ANY ) 
MEA DSSie company SZ 








7 H-P. * 98") 


tion 
build engines to suit mod pen not 
what is “co jest 
ba Over a million H-P. 
on Kerosene 
or pnme  Y Bann gy ain direct to the user, Guare 
anteed 1 oars. m triat. Write today 
for New bes ne Book and money-saving prices. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
1093 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 
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Catch Fish, ** 


New, Folding, Galvan aon Steel W 

catches them. Ley + os ies flies. = 
or ce free boo 

all sizes. pr Goadee 

~ J.P. ¥, K243 st. 


A FACT THAT WILL NOT DOWN 


Furmers and Their Families Are Putting Up the 
Very Finest Goods, the Very Easiest Way, Using 


The Raney Canning Outfits 


Twenty-two Years’ Experience, all in your favor. 
I sell cans and all canners’ supplies. Write for 
particulars. 


T. H. RANEY, 


best = ever discovered for 


of fish. 





Chapel Hill, N. C. 


450 





EGG INCUB 
CHICK BROO 








The Hoosier Poultry Farm 
Has stock and Eggs for Sale from 75 
different varieties of pure-bred land 
and water fowls. Send 2c stamp for cat- 
alog. Mention this paper when writing 


Address J. R. Scircle, Waveland, tnd. 


Boll Weevil 
In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 





e Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 5@ cents. 
With The Seve i>. Si«e 

Farmer, one year, - Ls 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 

















—two minds with 
. but a single thought 


Every indication points toa 
demand very much in ex- 
cess of the possible supply 
of automobiles this year. 

We are prepared. 

i ig ; ae ats This year we apply the econ- 

ibe duane = er pean * omies of vast production for 

Country the first time to a complete 

Chub 50 line of automobiles—an end 

Big Four toward which we have been 

Touring $850 working for eight years. 

Roadster $835 


Light Fours, Big Fours, Light 
Sixes and Willys -Knights, 


including the marvelous Every one of these beautiful 
Willys-Knight Eight, are 


cars is a better car—better 

built and sold with * in appearance, in perform- 
—one executive organization, ance and in riding comfort. 
—one factory management, One of them is the car of your 
—one purchasing department, dream under the evening 
—one sales force, lamp. 
—one group of dealers. See these carsnow. Get acar 
There is now an Overland or yourself this spring. 
Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 930. 
sik nike iahies eka The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Subject to change without notice 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
“Made in U.S. A.” 


a Willys-Knight for every 
class of buyer. 


Willys-Knigit 


Four Touring $1288 
Eight Touring $1950 











